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“CJorkbooks 


Cross - Smith - Stauffer - Collette 
DIRECTED STUDIES TO ACCOM- 
PANY GOOD READING, Revised 


Unusual new workbooks of stimulating and worthwhile 
activities based on the reading selections in Good Reading, 
Revised. Their aim is to make the study of literature 
richer and more rewarding to the high-school student. The 
exercises provide an effective means for directing and indi- 
vidualizing this study. 


ADVENTURE, REVISED $0.30 
ACHIEVEMENT, REVISED $0.30 
AMERICAN WRITERS, REVISED $0.30 
ENGLISH WRITERS, REVISED $0.30 


Rugg and Mendenhall: DIRECTED STUDIES 


TO ACCOMPANY THE RUGG SOCIAL 
SCIENCE COURSE 


Workbooks of directed study are the core of the Rugg 
social science course. These workbooks provide the things 
which the pupil does with the materials presented in the 
Reading Books. They are the learning part of the pro- 
gram. “Active participation” is their slogan, for it is 
through active participation that boys and girls learn to 
think, to make generalizations from facts, and to apply 
them to contemporary problems. 


For Introduction to American Civilization, $0.30 

For Changing Civilizations in the Modern World $0.30 

For A History of American Civilization, Revised $0.30 

For A History of American Government and Culture, 
Revised $0.30 

For Introduction to Problems of American Culture $0.30 

For Changing Governments and Changing Cultures $0.30 


Prices quoted are net, transportation at expense of purchaser. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















Adopted in Kentucky 


Language Journeys 
A new functional series with a content of 
unsurpassed richness, organized around 
daily experiences of children. Grades 3-8. 


Happy Hour Readers 
Materials of indisputable charm and uni- 
versal appeal for children—promote en- 
tire curriculum while developing essential 
reading skills. Listed for grades 4-5-6. 


Parlez-vous francais 


A basic book for beginners in French, 
combining reading and grammar in one 
volume. Simple, easy, and lively. 


Johnson Publishing Company 


J. T. Miracle, Kentucky Representative 
Georgetown, Kentucky 














Just Published! Just Published! Just Published! 


THE PRESENT WAR 


Its Background and Related Developments 
List Price $0.20 


Invaluable summary of the war up to date. 

Authoritative narrative by McFarlane. 

For class use in history, geography, and social 
studies. 


Suitable for elementary, junior and senior high 
school. 


Includes the partition of Rumania and other 
recent events. 


Sixty-four pages of running text with maps 
and photographs. 


Sixteen additional pages provide outline maps 
and space for the continuation of the record 
with clippings or class work. 

A living, growing record of history in the 
making. 


Bring your classes to life with this new book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
300 Pike Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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VIMO Aly 


COUNT your blessings! An old 
record shows that in the early 1800’s, one 
teacher in Mass. received 3 pounds, 10 shillings 
for an annual salary. 


AA CHILDREN reauire concrete in- 
formation at a glance. 1729 illustrations in 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS in- 
stantly clarify words that would require a 
paragraph of definition. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“WILL CIVILIZATION VANISH IN THE CON- 
FLICTS OF MAN? ARE SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN 
AN AGE OF SCIENCE TOO INTRICATE TO SOLVE? 
EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN THAT THE ‘“‘METHOD 
OF SCIENCE” IS THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO 
COMPLEX PROBLEMS. OUR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
MAY BE STUDIED BY THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
AND AN OBJECTIVE SOCIAL SCIENCE CREATED.” 


—Franklin B. Carroll 














AA SUFFICIENT cause to make 
objective thinking imperative is the estimate 
that the population of the world has trebled in 
the past 160 years. Dr. Carroll’s INTERPRETING 
ScIENCE SERIES—Book I, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT; Book IT, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
Wortp; and Book III, UNDERSTANDING THE 
UNIVERSE—develops the scientific attitude in 
the junior high school. 


Ay EUCLID and 1940 meet in the new 
MopERN TREND GEOMETRY, by Strader and 
Rhoads, which will interest even your most 
artful dodgers of mathematics. 


van KEEP your history and geography 
classes up-to-date by use of a special chron- 
ological war chart, furnished free upon request. 


Afr “4PROOF of the pudding...” The 
overwhelming reception of Easy GROWTH IN 
READING, released less than a year ago, is writing 
publishing history. Hundreds of thousands of 
children find reading a joy with this series. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ +*——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA J DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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DIRECTORY -- KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Maunicg F. Sgay, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
First Vice-President—HENRY CHAMBERS, Paducah, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. HENDERSON, Harlan, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. KiNG, Louisville, Ky. 


Maurice F. Sgay, Chairman. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1942 





WaLTeR C. Jetron, Paducah 


June 30, 1942 MONROE WICKER, 





C. I. Henry, Mayfield 


June 30, 1940 





L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 


June 30, 1942 P. H. Hopkins, 





J. M. F. Hays, Glendale 


June 30, 1941 L. Donovan, 





SAM Nog, Louisville. 


June 30, 1941 





James W. BraDNER, Middlesboro. 


June 30, 1942 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DIS- 
TRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, 1940-1941 

First District: 

President—W. H. Baldree, Mayfield 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray. 

SEconpD Districr: 
President—W. C. Oakley, Hawesville 
Secretary—Martin Roberts, Spottsville 
THrrRD District: 
ee. B. Williams, Russell- 
ville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 
Chestnut St., Bowling Green 
FourTH DISTRICT: 
President—Roscoe L. Murray, Upton 
Secretary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town 
FirtH DIsTRICT: 
President—D. D. Moseley, Anchor- 


a 
Pa R. Gerhart, Male 
High School, Louisville 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND: 
— = N. McWhorter, Stan- 
or 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset 
UprER CUMBERLAND: 
President—H. V. McClure, London 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbour- 
ville 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY: 
President—C. H. Purdom, Lancaster 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 
NorTHERN KENTUCKY: 
President—Miss Sara Rives, Board of 
Education, Covington ; 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Covington 
Upper KENTUCKY RIVER: 
— F. Morgan, Boone- 
ville 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 
EASTERN KENTUCKY: 
President—C. H. Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland 
K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Department of County Superintendents 
Chairman—Herbert Foster, Franklin 
meer. Williams, Russell- 
ville 
Department of City Superintendents 
Chairman—Boswell Hodgkin, Win- 
chester 
Secretary—Mrs. J. C. Ray, Shelbyville 
Department of Elementary Education 
Chairman—W. Davidson, Jackson 
Secretary—Pattie Richmond, Pikeville 
Department of Secondary Education 
Chairman—W. S. Milburn, Male 
High School, Louisville 
Secretary—Edgar Arnett, Erlanger 
Department of Higher Education 
Chairman—Raymond McLain, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Paul Powell, Winchester 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS: 
Music Section 
Chairman—John Vincent, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 
Secretary—Mrs. Morris Wilson, Oko- 
Ilona High School, Okolona 
Art Section 
Chairman—Frederic P. Giles, Rich- 


mon 
Secretary—Anita Meyer, Louisville 


Department of Vocational Education 
Chairman—Ronella Spickard, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville 
Industrial Arts Education Section 
Chairman—David M. Wherry, Day- 
ton High School, Dayton 
Secretary—Edgar Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 

KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
Chairman, Evelyn J. Schneider, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville: 
Secretary, Virgil D. King, Falmouth 

KENTUCKY CoUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS: Chairman, Fred E. Rus- 
sell, Evarts; Secretary, Marguerite 
Winstead, Madisonville 

KENTUCKY FOLKLoRE Society: Chair- 
man, Lu 4 omas, Lebanon; 
Secretary, Gordon Wilson, Bowling 
reen 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMIS- 
TRY TEACHERS: Chairman, R. I. Rush, 
Centre College, Danville; Secretary, 
Herman J. Robertson, Tilghman 
High School, Paducah. 

VisuAL EDUCATION: Chairman, 
Secretary 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF STUDENT ‘TEACHING: 
Chairman, J. S. Mitchell, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; Secretary, 
Juanita Minish, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead 

Liprary_ Group CONFERENCE: Chair- 
man, Mary Morgan, Okolona School, 
Louisville ; Secretary, Josephine 
Moore, Danville 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFI- 
CERS: Chairman, W. S. Bruce, Cal- 
houn; Secretary, Mrs. Sara F. Car- 
neal, Elkton 

KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION: Chairman, Paul Hill, Ormsby 
Village, Anchorage; Secretary, G. B. 
Dimmick, University of ‘Kentucky, 
Lexington 

KENTUCKY CHAPTER AMERICAN AsSO- 
CIATION PHysics TEACHERS: Chair- 
man, R. B. Sawyer, Centre College, 
Danville; Secretary, Jarvis Todd, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

KENTUCKY HEALTH AND _ PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: Chairman, Thomas B. 


Godfrey, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville; Secretary, ary King 
Montgomery, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


ScHOOL BOARD MEMBERS CONFERENCE: 
Chairman, H. Schuerman, Car- 
rollton; Secretary, Leonard Meece, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

TEACHING OF ScIENCE Division KEN- 
TUCKY ACADEMY OF SCIENCE: Chair- 
man, Gordon B. Pennebaker, More- 
head; Secretary, C. Graham, 
Berea 

KENTUCKY PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION: Chairman, Jesse E. 
Adams, Lexington; Secretary, T. O. 
Hall, Greenville 

KENTUCKY CLASSICAL __ ASSOCIATION: 
Chairman, Edmund Halsey, Manual 
Training High School, Louisville; 

cretary, 


GLENN O. Swinc, Covington 


R. T. WHITTINGHILL, Hazard. 


Everett WITT, Bowling Green 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1942 
June 30, 1941 
June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1941 
June 30, 1941 





Martin. 








Somerset. 
Richmond. 











INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ‘SECTION: 
Chairman, E. R. Bradley, Morgan- 
town; Secretary, Lily Higgins, 
Strother School, Louisville 

TEACHERS OF SPEECH: Chairman, Rena 
Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown; Secretary, Eunice Bone, 
Madisonville 

KENTucky BusINgess EpucaTION Asso- 
CIATION: Chairman, Prudence Lyon, 
Shawnee High School, Louisville; 
Secretary, Gladys Masden, Halleck 
Hall, Louisville 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomeEN: Chairman, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Holmes, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary, Miss Rena Calhoun, George- 
town College, Georgetown. 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Chairman, 
Dr. A. B. Crawford, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington; Secretary, Miss 
Emma J. Woerner, Atherton High 
School for Girls, Louisville 

KenTucKy ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHOooLs: Chairman, Paul S. Powell, 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Win- 
chester; Secretary, Henry Noble Sher- 
wood, Georgetown College, George- 
town 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 
K. E. A. PLANNING BoarD 

Time Expires 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort..June 30, 1943 
T. V. Fortenbery, Dixon..June 30, 1941 
T. O. Hall, Greenville......June 30, 1942 
H. H. Hill, Lexington....June 30, 1943 


Jesse Baird, a’ ae sii une 30, 1942 
Mrs. James G. eehan, 
one ccettnnamanpsctilgaies .-June 30, 1941 


J. A. Caywood, Covington..June 30, 1942 
Leonard Meece, University 

of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1941 
F. C. Grise, Western State 

Teachers College, 

Bowling Green ..............June 30, 1940 
Maurice Seay, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, Chairman 

P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


BoaRD OF ‘TRUSTEES OF ‘TEACHER 
RETIREMENT: 

H. L. Donovan, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Chairman _ | 
Hal Dudley, duPont Manual Training 
High School, Louisville é 
Mary J. Maguire, Henry Clay High 

School, Lexington 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton 
John Brooker (ex-officio), Frankfort 
Hubert Meredith (ex-officio), Frankfort 
E. E. Shannon (ex-officio), Frankfort 
N. O. Kimbler, Frankfort, Executive 
Secretary 


CoMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Term Expires 
Hal E. Dudley, duPont Manual 
Training H. S., Louisville..July 1, 1944 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville ...............-July 1, 1941 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville.....July 1, 1942 
H. H. Hill, Lexington... 


uly 1, 1943 
Maurice F. Seay (ex-officio), Lexington 
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Far Vision 


HE KENTUCKY Education Association is 

more than simply an organization. It 
is more than ‘‘something to join.” In em- 
bryonic form it existed nearly a hundred 
years ago. It came into existence as the 
result of the dreams of the great souls 
who were the leaders of men in their day 
—dreams that sometime the struggling 
Commonwealth would emerge from the 
primitive inefficiency that was the neces- 
sary concomitant of pioneer days, and 
become a great state destined to make its 
rightful contribution to the social and 
economic wealth of a great nation. 


These men of vision knew that before 
their dreams could ever come true gener- 
ations of children and youth would have 
to dream that same dream, behold that 
same vision. They also knew that the 
consummation of their hopes rested upon 
the hypothesis that each succeeding gener- 
ation would have to envisage an expand- 
ing ideal of the reality of duty on the 


‘ part of every citizen. Moreover they knew 


that in every generation since the dawn 
of civilization the advancements of culture 
have been made only in mighty competi- 
tion against the traditions of ignorance 
and selfishness. Always there have been 
enemies of progress and always they have 
been mighty foes. None knew these facts 
better than the stalwart pioneers who laid 
the foundations of our education system. 


Generations of children would come to 
maturity and play their role in the body 
politic but unless there were planted firm 
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and deep in their minds and hearts the 
love of justice and the spirit of progress, 
they would pass from the scene and leave 
only the colorless memory of drab inertia 
or the lurid recollection of wanton waste. 


The mothers and fathers of those dis- 
tant days did heroic service to make the 
tomorrows better than the yesterdays, but 
their efforts were restricted by the toilsome 
demands of economic exigencies, so their 
efforts had to be supplemented by teach- 
ers. 


Society had not yet come to a realization 
of the need for popular education and 
hence the need for teachers. In their be- 
nighted view anyone who knew a little 
more than someone else was qualified to 
teach. The recognition of the necessity 
for special preparation for this sacred 
task came only as a result of painful and 
patient toil on the part of the few who 
caught the gleam of inspiration and fol- 
lowed it through tedious and toilsome 
years. 


Little recognition came to those who 
taught and less to the sublime character 
of their task. Slowly came the knowledge 
of the unique function of the teacher and 
more slowly the vision of the spirit of 
those who dedicated their lives to that 
service. Rising sphinx-like from the con- 
fusion and bewilderment of uncertainty, 
this spirit began to hover over the lives 
of men and women who chose the task of 
fashioning the minds of the men and 
women who were yet to be. 


This spirit set them apart, in a certain 
sense, and vested them with a confidence 
and an obligation that transcended occu- 
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pation with material things. A oneness 
of purpose welded them into a group 
whose aims sought not only their own but 
society's advancement. Beleaguered by 
the forces set in opposition to culture, they 
organized as is the wont of kindred souls. 
Organization required leadership in this 
as in every field of human endeavor. 
Great leaders were few, but what they 
lacked in numbers they supplied in quality 
and heroism. The organization took form 
slowly, but always was present that silent 
spirit, that nucleus of sincerity, that 
wholesomeness of purpose that is always 
the solemn guaranty of unbending honor. 
With the fleeting years came maturity and 
with maturity service, and with service a 
glorious record, and with the record—his- 
tory—proud and enviable. Three genera- 
tions of teachers have made that record; 
three generations of unconquerable souls 
have incarnadined that record in history. 
That incomparable spirit, that imperish- 
able record, that indisputable history, 
written across dramatic years, and sealed 
with the heart-throbs of dynamic person- 
alities, that constitutes the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, and that constitutes the 
challenge to do and dare for every Ken- 
tucky teacher. 

It is not merely belonging to a club to 
which dues are paid. It is not affiliation 
with the hope of personal reward. It is 
not an avenue of approach to public recog- 
nition. It is an opportunity for identifi- 
cation with high historic order, a privilege 
of united service in an exalted calling. 

With such a vision of professional 
loyalty, men and women grow and live 
and the fruits of their devotions never 
die. 

Contrasted against this background 
consider the pathetic cant of that profes- 
sional travesty, who, on his brief journey 
from obscurity to oblivion, tells the young 
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teacher to not identify herself with her 
professional organization, or who con- 
tinually prates about some imaginary 
failure of organization effort. Such men 
represent the results of public indifference 
or the lamentable paucity of community 
leadership. It is a pity that young life, 
buoyant with enthusiasm in the beginning 
of its chosen profession, should be com- 
pelled to come under the sordid influence 
of a palpable professional accident. 


The happiest circumstance surrounding 
the entrance by young people into their 
first work is the consciousness that they 
are inheritors of a high destiny, that they 
are in the line of great men and great 
women who have done and are doing 
great things. They thrill with the thought 
that they are members of an exalted pro- 
fession whose spirit survived for genera- 
tions when hopelessness and despair tried 
their faith. This consciousness of the 
greatness of their new lifework is their 
most indispensable qualification, and it 
should be nurtured by the continued 
memory of the greatness of the historic 
and heroic efforts of those who have gone 
before. The deep conviction that they are 
continuing a great history is the guaranty 
of unity for these who enter and for 
those who long have remained in the pro- 
fession. 


Without that conviction and with no 
belief that there is a certain and historic 
destiny in which every one may have a 
part there can never be that cohesion of 
spirit that is necessary both to the indi- 
vidual and to the group. The alternative 
is the disintegration into factions of self- 
seeking individuals who seek refuge in 
cynicism and thus lose both the hopes of 
unity and the assurance of security. 


Fortunately for Kentucky her illustrious 
sons and gracious daughters who have 
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elected to serve in the sovereign coiirts of spicuous only by their scarcity. The 
culture have preserved their birthright 
until the dwindling number and diminish- 
ing prestige of cynics leave them con- the far vision. 





The A, B, C’s of the K.E. A. 


Affords me an opportunity to serve my profession 

Builds pride in the profession for its members 

Contributes to organized effort for the improvement of teaching conditions 
Demonstrates satisfaction in my chosen vocation 

Enlarges my view of the purposes of education 

Fosters growth as opposed to stagnation 

Gives me a chance to work with my fellow teachers 

Helps me to know what goes on in education in the state 

Identifies me with the forces of education 

Justifies my utmost efforts toward co-operation with my associates 
Keeps me professionally alert 

Lends dignity to my calling 

Makes it possible to stimulate state-wide interest in education 
Nullifies the effect of the detractors of education 

Offers privileges, which, as an individual, I could not procure 
Protects individual teachers from unfair treatment 

Qualifies me for membership in the National Education Association 
Relates my school and my work to the state and national programs 
Shows that I work for the profession that I work in 

Testifies that I live for the profession that I live by 

Upholds the importance of education in a democracy 

Validates the claims of education for more adequate support 
Watches the legislature in the interest of schools 

X-rays the thousands of proposed panaceas for education’s ills 
Yields measureless returns from minimum investments 

Zealously guards my interest while I am teaching and after I have retired 
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spirit of progress survives and the widen- 
ing horizon beckons only to him who has 


Our Cover 


T= BEAUTIFUL DAHLIAS shown on our 
front cover page were gifts from Helen 
Harpring, one of Kentucky’s leading flor- 
ists. They were photographed by Cau- 
field and Shook, and the color work was 
done by the Standard Printing Company. 

The dahlia was named after the 
Swedish botanist Dahl. It is a native of 
Mexico, was taken from there to Spain 
and in 1789 to Britian whence it came to 
the United States. 

All the glory of autumn is reflected in 
these gorgeous flowers. Many Kentuck- 
ians are lovers of dahlias and just now 
hundreds of gardens are glorified by their 
colorful blossoms. 





The Unique Function 
of Education 


HE AMERICAN society which education 

aids in maintaining and improving is 
by declaration and institutional organi- 
zation a democratic society. 

Education nourishes the underlying val- 
ues upon which State and Society depend 
for existence—values which outlast trans- 
formations in the working rules of govern- 
ment and economy, and offer promise of 
humane reconstruction in time of crisis. 

American society confronts basic issues 
at home and in foreign relations, even the 
fundamental issue of preserving the demo- 
cratic processes themselves. 

Any conception of education that ignor- 
er this critical situation is false to its 
trust. And the effort of the schools to 
deal with it constructively lifts educational 
leadership out of the routine of pedagogy 
into the realm of bold and creative think- 
ing.—From the Unique Function of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. 
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IF and AND 


[' EVERY MAN 
Would do his part 
Of all the tasks 
That come to him, 
This world would be 
A better place 

In which to live. 
And if at home 

Or in the mart 

He would but try 
To bear the load 
That is his share, 

A lighter load 
Would then be borne 
By other men 

Who always bear 
Their own fair load, 
And sometimes more. 
The men who lead 
In world affairs 

Are always men 
Who do their part 
And still find time 
To lift the load 
From other souls 
That are bowed down 
With too much care. 
And so it is 

That each must bear 
With patience fine 
His rightful share. 














ecg’ in the K. E. A. is on a 
fiscal year basis from July 1st to June 
30th. All memberships paid since July 1st 
are the dues for the period from July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941. 
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The Board of Directors 


T HE CONSTITUTION OF THE K. E. A. says 
that “the Board of Directors shall be 
the advisory board of this Association.” It 
further provides that ‘each District shall 
elect one member’ of the Board of Dir- 
ectors “for a period of three years, and in 
such manner as the district association may 
determine.” 


It is also provided that the president 
and his predecessor shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors. 


There being eleven districts affiliated 
with the K. E. A., there are consequently 
eleven directors who are elected by the 
members of the respective district associa- 
tions. This provision was made in the 
interest of democracy in the management 
of the K. E. A. Each year about a third 
of the districts choose a director to serve 
for three years. The members make the 
choice, and they have usually chosen 
wisely by selecting from their member- 
ship one who has had wide experience 
in school affairs and who has taken an 
active interest in the State Association. 
How wisely they have chosen is made 
manifest by the growth and development 
of the organization which they have 
managed. 


It is important that all members (par- 
ticularly those who have become mem- 
bers since reorganization of the K. E. A. 
in 1932) should know that it is the duty 
of the members to select the directors and 
that this is done in the business meetings 
of the district associations, and that it is 
done in the most democratic way known 
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to parliamentary procedure, namely, by 
the votes of the members themselves. 


The business meeting at which these 
officers and the delegates are selected 
should be attended by every member of 
the district. Such attendance and such 
interest on the part of the members will 
forever allay the criticism of the unin- 
formed who charges lack of teacher par- 
ticipation. The officers of the district 
should give prominence to the business 
meeting and hold it at a time when maxti- 
mum attendance may be assured. 


As shown in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL of September 1940, these men 
or women who are selected as directors 
serve without pay, and spend many days 
each year, away from their homes and 
their business in order that the K. E. A. 
may continue to serve the teachers. They 
are chosen to represent the teachers and 
they do represent the teachers. They are 
chosen in the spirit of democracy and 
they serve as educational statesmen. If 
they were chosen in any other way they 
would serve in another way. They are 
selected by the wish and in the manner in 
which their constituency is concerned and 
thereby the obligation is laid definitely 
upon the membership. 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 16. 17, 18, 1941 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Kimblerquiz 


QUESTION: When was the Teach- 

. ers Retirement Bill passed? 

ANSWER: The Teachers Retirement 
Act was passed by the General Assembly 
in 1938. 

2. Q. How much time was given 
for “present’”’ teachers to “decline” mem- 
bership in the Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem? 

A. From the date of the passage of 
the Act until July 1, 1940. 


3. Q. May teachers decline member- 
ship now? 
A. No. 


4. Q. What recent Act of Congress 
seems to have influenced the Teachers Re- 
tirement Act? 

A. The Social Security Act passed by 
Congress December 27, 1936. 


1 Me. 
A. (a) No teacher may retire with 
“annuities” who has not paid something 
into the Fund. 
(b) A definite date is set before 
which no one may retire with annuities. 
(c) Teachers and other profession- 
al workers were not included in the Social 
Security Act. 
6. Q. When did the Teachers Re- 
tirement Law become effective ? 
A. The Teachers Retirement Law be- 
came effective July 1, 1940. 


In what ways? 


7. Q. When may applications for re- 
tirement be filed? 

A. Applications for retirement may be 
filed after July 1, 1942. 


8. Q. Who may file applications for 
retirement ? 
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A. (a) Any member who has attained 
the age of 60 (60 to 70) and who has 
taught 20 years or more, the last 5 years 
of which must have immediately preceded 
retirement. 


(b) Any member who has been 
teaching in Kentucky for 30 years or more. 
If said member is not yet 60 years of age, 
he shall have the privilege of continuing 
to make his contributions until he reaches 
the age of 60, at which time he may begin 
to recieve the annuities payable to mem- 
bers retiring at 60. 

(c) Any member who has attained 
the age of 70 is automatically retired. 
Application is for annuities. 


(d) Any member may retire for 
disability after reaching the age of 50 
years provided he has taught in Kentucky 
public schools for 20 years or more, the 
last 5 years of which shall have been im- 
mediately before retirement. Disability 
shall be established by medical exami- 
nation. 


9. Q. What is the status of substi- 
tute teachers? 

A. Substitute teachers are not men- 
tioned in the Retirement Law. Their 
status must be defined by opinions from 
the office of the Attorney General and by 
rules adopted by the Board of Trustees of 
the Teachers Retirement System. 


10. Q. Are attendance directors or 
officers eligible to membership? 

A. Attendance officers are eligible to 
membership on the same basis as teachers. 


11. Q. Are treasurers and secretaries 
of boards of education eligible to mem: 
bership ? 
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A. Secretaries, treasurers, clerks, ect., 
working in the offices of boards of edu- 
cation are not, as such, eligible to mem- 
bership. A teacher eligible to member- 
ship may perform these duties. 

12. Q. What issues of the K. E. A. 
JOURNAL contain questions and answers 
on the State Teachers Retirement System ? 


A. The following issues of K. E. A. 
JOURNAL contain questions and answers: 
(a) May, 1940; (b) September, 1940; 
(c) October, 1940. Questions not answer- 
ed therein may be referred to the Secretary 
of the Teachers Retirement System or to 
the office of the Attorney General, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 





A Platform of Principles 


By R. E. JAGGERS, 
Chairman N. E. A. Committee on 
Supply, Preparation, and 


Certification of Teachers 


Teacher education in a democracy 
° must have a definite objective. The 
objective of teacher education is to 
make available leaders in learning who 
have (1) an understanding of the pur- 
poses and functions of education in our 
democracy, and (2) the ability (a) to 
guide learners at the different learning 
levels in the selection of worth-while ac- 
tivities and experiences, and (b) to aid 
learners in using their abilities, aptitudes, 
experiences, and interests toward the 
achievement of their life purposes. 


Il. Teacher education must lead to an 
understanding of the major problems of 
social life. There should be provision in 
teacher education for broad general 
knowledge which offers reasonable guar- 
antee that the prospective teacher shall, 
through extensive study in the recognized 
school subjects and through active partici- 
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pation in community life, acquire an un- 
derstanding of the major problems of 
social life and their implications for the 
learners whom he leads, for his fellow 
workers, for the parents, and for the pub- 
lic in general. 

Ill. Teacher education must develop 
leaders in the major learning areas and 
learning levels. There should be pro- 
vision in teacher education for intensive 
study of the problems in those teaching 
areas and learning levels (1) in which the 
Prospective teacher is interested, (2) for 
which he has aptitude, and (3) in which 
there is reasonable promise that he may 
find employment. 

IV. Teacher education must provide 
for professional integration and orienta- 
tion. Provision should be made in teacher 
education whereby the prospective teacher 
may acquire an understanding of his rela- 
tions to teaching as a profession, may em- 
ploy his knowledge and understandings in 
learning situations, and, to that end, his 
preparation should include (1) under- 
standing of the vital problems in connec- 
tion with the growth and development of 
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children, (2) an understanding of the or- 
ganization and control of learning pro- 
grams in the school, (3) knowledge and 
understanding of the application of 
methods and uses of materials suited to 
the different learning levels, and (4) an 
opportunity to integrate his own educa- 
tional experiences by actual teaching un- 
der competent guidance. 

V. Teacher education must provide 
for selection and guidance, and for evalu- 
ating results, Teacher education should 
provide a workable plan of pre-training 
selection, in-training guidance, and follow- 
up evaluation to the end that only those 
persons may be permitted to complete 
teacher-education curricula who manifest 
during their preparation: (1) physical, 
emotional, and mental fitness, (2) an ap- 
preciation of the science and art of living, 
(3) a genuine interest in teaching as a 
profession, (4) an understanding of the 
implications of education as a constructive 
agency in maintaining and improving our 
American way of life, (5) capacity for 
becoming effective leaders of learners, (6) 
an aptitude for the teaching area and 
school level chosen, (7) satisfactory 
academic achievement, and (8) adequate 
general scholarship. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN Book ComMPpANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
ComMpANy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 
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THE EcoNnomMy CompANy—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 1512 Virginia Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J. _ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 

Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Msrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 

RAND MCNALLy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 363 Aylesford Place, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

ScOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St. Winchester, 
Kentucky. | 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
WortD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central 
Kentucky). 


Wor._D Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The President of the National 
Education Association 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
elected a Hoosier schoolmaster for 
president at the 78th annual convention of 
the organization, held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, June 30-July 4, 1940. Donald Du- 
Shane, who has earned the wide attention 
of educators and laymen through his ac- 
tivities in protection of teachers from un- 
just dismissal, was appointed a member of 
the Tenure Committee of the N. E. A. at 
the Atlanta Convention in 1929, becoming 
chairman of the committee in 1933. Since 
1935 the Tenure Committee has cham- 
pioned the cause of teachers in sixteen 
states, investigating the dismissal of 224 
teachers whose positions were restored as 
a result of its activities, and protecting 
the threatened positions of many others. 
The committee has been instrumental in 
the passage of several recent tenure laws. 
Dr. DuShane has for many years mani- 
fested an interest in educational and con- 
structive social movements of all kinds. 
He was president of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association in 1920, president 
of the Indiana Conference on Social Work 
in 1926, president of the Indiana Society 
for Mental Hygiene 1930-36, and presi- 
dent of the Indiana Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in 1937. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Southern Indiana Tuberculosis 
Hospital Board. Perhaps his greatest in- 
terest and widest experience outside of the 
school itself has been in the field of crime 
prevention. He was a long-time member 
of the Indiana State Crime Commission. 
The newly-elected President of the 
N. E. A. was a classroom teacher for five 
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years. He has been in administrative posi- 
tions since his election to the superin- 
tendency in Madison, Indiana. 





A Challenge to United Action 


To the Teachers of America: 


HE INCREASING DIFFICULTIES that face 
America from within and without the 
nation are set forth in this issue of THE 
JourRNAL by able educational leaders. 
Daily reports from press and radio flood 
our minds with evidence that these are no 
ordinary times. Shall we contemplate the 
situation in a spirit of pessimism and de- 
feat or shall we, as great Americans have 
always done in times of crises, turn our 
difficulties into victory and achievement? 
To the educational staff of America, 
working in schools of every grade and 
kind, the challenge is clear and unmistak- 
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able. 


Teachers who, by their entry into 
our profession, dedicate themselves to the 
finer and more abiding things of life, must 
hold firm the faith, renew their strength, 
and carry forward the banner of American 
idealism and democracy. The teachers of 
America—the largest body of teachers in 
the world free from political dictatorship 
—are in a central position of influence and 
power. They are in a position to make 
the advantages of our American way of 
life so clear that our nation will go for- 
ward stronger than ever. They are in a 
position to establish in the minds of the 
people the advantages of freedom over 
tyranny. They are in a position in their 
own professional group to demonstrate 
the spirit and methods of democracy. By 
working at their problems and by a strong 
example of sacrifice, loyalty, and unity, 
they can exert a mighty force toward con- 
structive achievement. 

The organized profession has made far- 
reaching progress since the beginning of 
the last World War. Local, state, and 
national associations have come together 
into one united body. Membership has 
multiplied many fold. A substantial head- 
quarters office has been established in the 
nation’s capital. Most of the state asso- 
ciations have established headquarters. 
Local associations have multiplied in num- 
ber and effectiveness. Professional staffs 
have been set up to manage our growing 
enterprise with expert care. Conventions, 
publications, research, legislative activi- 
ties, and public relations have been 
steadily improved. We may well take 
pride in these achievements and extend 
our gratitude to the earnest men and 
women, living and dead, who have made 
them possible. But our gratitude is an 
empty gesture if it is not expressed in a 
new will to dream and to do; in renewed 
devotion to the task before us; in deeper 
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appreciation of our professional responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. We call upon 
every teacher and school officer to support 
and take part in local, state, and national 
associations. Thus shall we give evidence 
of our devotion to democracy and thus 
shall we meet the challenge to united 
action. 


Your National Association enters the 
new year with a determination to meet the 
situation through co-operative effort. Dur- 
ing 1939-40 your association has: 


{1} Enrolled and directly served 
through its Journal more than 200,000 
members. 


{2} Maintained a broad program of 
research into, teacher welfare and educa- 
tional problems. 


{3} Carried the cause of education to 
the people through American Education 
Week, association publications, conven- 
tions, radio programs, the press, and co- 
operation with other civic and educational 
groups. 

{4} Given leadership and service to 
special fields of educational enterprise 
through its twenty-seven departments. 


{5} Worked at a wide range of prob- 
lems through its thirty committees. 


{6} Helped to unify the profession 
through the outstanding leadership and 
publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission. 


During 1940-41 the association will 
maintain the activities and services of 
former years and will give special atten- 
tion to professional unification and to the 
problems growing out of the present crisis 
in the nation’s life. At the beginning of 
this school year it is our professional 
obligation to increase materially our 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HE FRENCH SCHOOL is above all a rural 

school. Of the approximately 70,000 
elementary schools in France, 57,000 are 
rural schools with less than five classes. 
Out of the total of 147,000 teachers of 
both sexes, 120,000 are rural teachers 
who do not forget that it is their task to 
adjust their teachings of general cultural 
subjects to the needs of the peasants.— 
Journal des Instituteurs et Institutrices, 


Paris. 
e@ 


ARGENTINE EDUCATION 
GOES CIVIL SERVICE 


-— MINISTER of Justice and Public In- 
struction, Mr. Coll, has announced that 
beginning January 1st of this year, all ap- 
pointments and advancements in Argen- 
tina’s school system will be made on the 
basis of competitive examination. These 
examinations will be given in January and 
June of each year and the examiners will 
be composed of a school supervisor, the 
principal of a school, and a teacher. Candi- 
dates will be listed in order of their grade 
index and the executive power will hence- 
forth select appointees from that list— 
Revista de Pedagogia, Tucuman, Argen- 
tina. 
e 


FOUNDATION OF A 
FROEBEL INSTITUTE 
N 1840 Friedrich Froebel launched the 
first kindergarten in Blankenburg 
(Thuringia). In celebration of this event 
the foundation stone for a Froebel Insti- 
tute is to be laid this year in Blankenburg, 
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the Institute to be sponsored by the Na- 
tional-Socialist Teachers Association. In 
accordance with national-socialist princi- 
ples the institute will not be merely theo- 
retic; it will comprise a new communal 
school, a school for mothers, and a kinder- 


garten. 
e 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN SPAIN 


RY A DECREE of October 12, 1939, the 
anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the Ministry of National Education in 
Spain founded 100 university scholarships 
which will be awarded annually to a hun- 
dred students from Latin American coun- 
tries and from the Philippines, who wish 
to follow Spanish university courses, to 
do research work among the archives, or 
to study Spanish culture, history, and art 
in the museums.—Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Geneva. 


i BOARD OF EDUCATION have recently 
issued a revised edition of their “Hand- 
book of Suggestions on Health Educa- 
tion,” which, like the two earlier editions, 
is complementary to the Board’s “Hand- 
book of Suggestions for Teachers.” It 
does not seek to prescribe any particular 
methods of teaching but sets forth the 
generally accepted principles of hygiene 
and emphasizes the need for securing the 
active co-operation of the pupils in the 
observance of these principles, both during 
school hours and in their home life.— 
From The Scottish Educational Journal, 
Edinburgh. 
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Kindness Is Power 


A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear 

Has often healed a heart that’s broken 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak; 
The face you wear, the thought you bring 
A heart may heal or break. 
—WHITTIER. 


HE FOREGOING THOUGHT from 

the pen of that great humanitarian 
poet, John G. Whittier, is as true today as 
when written in the first half of the 19th 
Century, and no group of people needs 
to recognize this fact, and act upon it, 
more than teachers. The truth of the 
statement that kindness begets kindness 
is found in the story of the echo, related 
in one of the McGuffey readers, in which 
a boy relates to his mother his experiences 
during a walk. According to the boy, he 
was walking along when in his exuberance 
with his own good feelings and satisfac- 
tion with the world, he happened to cry 
out, “Ho! ho!” Instantly he heard his 
exact words repeated. Thinking that some 
other boy had hidden himself for the 
purpose of mocking him, he called, “Who 
are you?” These words came back also 
in the exact tone given. He became angry 
at what he considered an insult, and gave 
the hidden boy, as he thought, some very 
angry words, which of course, came back 
to him in like manner. The boy’s mother 
explained that it was nothing but his voice 
that he heard in the form of an echo, and 
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By C. H. FARLEy, 


Superintendent Pike County Schools, 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


that if he had spoken kindly he would 
have heard kind words in return. 


I have observed teachers who were con- 
stantly complaining about the bad disposi- 
tion of some of their pupils, when a little 
study would show that it was the teachers’ 
disposition which was at fault. I have ob- 
served other teachers whose manner was 
pleasant and whose words were kind, con- 
stantly praising some quality in their 
pupils. These teachers have no discipline 
problems. They have no trouble getting 
good response to requests for tasks to be 
done by pupils. 


“Cold words freeze people, and hot words 
scorch them, and bitter words make them bitter, 
and wrathful words make them wrathful. Kind 
words also produce their own image on men’s 
souls; and a beautiful image it is. They soothe, 
and quiet, and comfort the hearer.” —Pascal. 

“Kind words cost no more than unkind ones. 
Kind words produce kind actions, not only on 
the part of those to whom they are addressed 
but also on the part of those by whom they are 
employed; and this not incidentally only, but 
habitually, in virtue of the principle of asso- 
ciations.”—Jeremy Bentham. 


Many beautiful stories are to be found f 
in our English literature and in the Bible 


exemplifying the value and effectiveness 
of kindness. Here is a story found in the 
Chapel Bulletin for Pike County Schools: 
In a remote district of Wales a baby boy 
lay dangerously ill. The widowed mother 
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walked five miles through the night and 
the drenching rain to get the doctor. The 
doctor hesitated about making the un- 
pleasant trip. He questioned: ‘Would it 
pay?” He knew that he would receive 
little money for his services, and besides, 
if the child were saved, he would only 
become a poor laborer. But love for 
humanity and a sense of professional re- 
sponsibility conquered, and the little life 
was saved. Years after when this same 
child became first Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and later Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, the doctor said, “I never dreamed 
that in saving that child on the farm 
hearth, I was saving the life of a national 
leader.” 


Kindness comes from loveliness. In the 
King James version of the Bible in First 
Corinthians, 13th Chapter, we have: “And 








now remaineth faith, hope, and charity, 
but the greatest of these is charity.” In 
the American version of the same book, 
the word “love” is used instead of ‘‘char- 
ity.” Kindness is always at home regard- 
less of clime or country. 


If the blacksmith is without work, let 
him consider his attitude; if the lawyer 
has no clients, let him consider his atti- 
tude; if the doctor has no patients, let 
him study himself; if the teacher has no 
job, whose fault is it? Did she treat her 
students and patrons kindly when she had 
a job, or did she act as though her own 
wants were supreme and the world owed 
her a living? 

“I shall pass this way, but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do or any kindness 
that I can show to any human being, let me do 


it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for 
I shall not pass this way again.” 








Convention 

First DIsTRICT 
SECOND DISTRICT 
THIRD DISTRICT 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
FIFTH DISTRICT 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
Upper CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 

THE UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
NorTHERN DISTRICT 


EASTERN DISTRICT 





K. E. A. DISTRICT CONVENTION 


UppeR KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 


a 


DATES 

Time Place 
October 11-12 Murray, Ky. 
October 25 Owensboro, Ky. 
October 4-5 Bowling Green, Ky. 
October 18 Elizabethtown, Ky. 
November 8 Louisville, Ky. 
(Tentative) 
October 3-4 Somerset, Ky. 
October 3-4 —_ Barbourville, Ky. 
October 11 Richmond, Ky. 


October 25-26 University of Ky. 
November 7-8 Newport, Ky. 
October 10-11 Hazard, Ky. 
November 7-9 Ashland, Ky. 
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How Effective Is Detention? 


EEPING PUPILS after school has long 

been a favored means of discipline. To- 
day in most books on school administra- 
tion we find it listed as one of the gen- 
erally accepted manners of student punish- 
ment. 


The question that arises in the mind of 
the author is: how effective as a means of 
preventing further misbehavior has deten- 
tion proven to be? 


In our own school a detention room is 
maintained to which pupils are assigned 
by the office and teachers for specified in- 
fractions of school rules. Teachers are 
not permitted to send pupils to detention 
for misbehavior in class, as in a school of 
fifty teachers and 1,200 pupils it is likely 
that no room large enough could be found 
to accommodate the group that would 
gather. 


Detention is assigned primarily by the 
office for the following offenses: unex- 
cused absence and tardiness; misbehavior 
in corridors, assembly, and cafeteria; mis- 
behavior in the class when the problem 
has been turned over to the office for set- 
tlement; and by teachers for misconduct 
under all circumstances except classrooms. 
The study hall provides many of the pupils 
sent to detention. 


The daily attendance in detention is 
about two and five-tenths per cent of the 
enrollment. During the year but fifteen 
per cent of the student body are assigned 
to detention, the other eight-five per cent 
behaving in such a manner as to avoid 
detention assignment. This means some 
pupils are frequent offenders. In a check 
made on this question we found that less 
than three persons per day were in deten- 
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By RUSSELL CLARK, 


Assistant Principal, 
John G. Carlisle School, 
Covington, Kentucky 


tion for the first time in their school 
career. The majority of those present 
were ‘‘old offenders,” many of them being 
there for the tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth 
time. This means that detention has 
ceased to be a satisfactory punishment 
for this group. 

In breaking down the effectiveness of 
detention as to cause, we have found that 
detention assigned for tardiness materially 
reduces this factor in the school. This 
cannot be said for detention assigned from 
study hall or misconduct ‘in or about the 
school. The frequent offender is the one 
who has been assigned for these latter 
reasons and apparently it has little effect 
in the prevention of such conduct. 

One questions the effectiveness of de- 
tention when the same faces are found 
there day after day; however, as this in- 
dividual is generally one of the type upon 
whom corporal punishment has little ef- 
fect, who belongs to no school organiza- 
tions from whose membership he can be 
dropped as a penalty, and who only wel- 
comes suspension or expulsion as a means 
of getting out of school, we have con- 
tinued to maintain our detention room in 
lack of any other more effective penal- 
ties. 

We do believe however that the deten- 
tion hall has a salutary effect upon other 
pupils, whose behavior is kept at a better 
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level by the idea that they may be assigned 
an hour’s detention. Hence we look upon 
detention as a means of preventing infrac- 
tions of school discipline by the many; 


rather than a “cure-all” for the miscon- 
duct of those few who fail to appreciate 
any of the advantages offered to them in 
school. 





Year Round Schools 


T WAS EARLY in June a few years ago 

and I was trying to find the home of an 
Orphan Girl who had made application to 
the Kentucky female Orphan School for 
admission the following September. I 
called at a home and was being directed 
to the proper place. The mother in this 
home, which was a simple one but neatly 
kept, had finished the morning work and 
the two daughters in the early teens were 
there with the rest of the day before them 
and nothing to do. They were teasing 
their mother for money to go to town to 
spend the rest of the day walking the 
streets and then attend a picture show in 
the afternoon. 

A thousand times that scene has passed 
through my mind. I know there are Sum- 
mer Schools in Kentucky. I know that 
they are usually organized to help those 
children who have been ill or are back- 
ward or were behind. I know there are 
many camps where boys and girls are 
taught and inspired to the higher things 
of life, but I know too that there are 
thousands of boys and girls who have 
nothing to do in the summer time. Condi- 
tions of fifty and sixty years ago are dif- 
ferent. Even the boys and girls on the 
farms do not have the responsibility that 
they once had, while in the many urban 
communities of our State this problem that 
I have pictured must present itself many 
times. While we are-trying to solve the 
problem of crime, while we are trying to 
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Kentucky Female Orphan School, 
Midway, Kentucky 


think in terms of helping these young peo- 
ple, while the state department of educa- 
tion and other leading schools and educa- 
tors are thinking in terms of rendering a 
great service, why should not the voice 
of some great leader challenge the peo- 
ple of our Commonwealth to establish 
the all-around-year school. The nine 
months’ term could be considered a year’s 
work for a teacher, but if our school were 
divided into four quarters with emphasis 
in the summertime on music and manual 
arts and other vocational courses, and 
thus train a great group of teachers who 
might teach in those fields in summer 
and take their places in some of the other 
studies in the winter, having a minor in 
one field and a major in the other field, 
would this not help materially in solving 
a problem that comes home to so many 
people every day? 





When aman has not a good reason for 
doing a thing, he has one good reason for 
letting it alone.—Scott. 





The winds and waves are always on the 
side of the ablest navigator —Gibbon. 
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Why High School Graduates 
Fail in College 


ier SUBJECT concedes the fact that 
high school graduates DO fail in col- 
lege. 

As to why failures, there are many rea- 
sons traceable to various sources, biolog- 
ical and sociological. Heredity plays no 
small part. The home, home influences, 
grammar school and high school with 
various influences are important factors. 
As to what constitutes failure (or when a 
student has really failed in college) there 
is much that can be said. There are vary- 
ing opinions on the matter of failures in 
college, degrees of failure, etc. Through 
the co-operation of our faculty and stu- 
dents and a few teachers in other colleges 
I have obtained opinions from both the 
teacher and student point of view on this 
question. 


In an effort to get the desired data, a 
questionnaire consisting of three ques- 
tions as indicated below was sent to a 
number of teachers and students: 


1. What constitutes failure, or when has 
a student failed in college? 

2. Are there degrees of failure? 

3. What in your opinion are the funda- 
mental reasons for high school grad- 
uates failing in college? 


I am grateful for the fine responses 
which came. In answer to the first and 
second questions I am giving several direct 
quotations from both teachers and stu- 
dents, after which some observations are 
made. In answer to the third question I 
am summarizing (1) responses from 
students, and (2) responses from teachers. 
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Part One 


By Howarp S. HIGDON 
Cam pbellsville College 


The basic considerations of the discus- 
sion are summed up in a few brief state- 
ments. 

The first question for consideration is: 


I. What constitutes failure—or when has 
a student failed in college? 


1. In answer to this question the fol- 
lowing responses were given by college 
teachers. 


“Failure constitutes a lack of ability, appli- 
cation, or comprehension that enables a pupil 
to procure an adequate mastery of a given sub- 
ject or task—a lack of challenge for the devel- 
opment of one’s highest abilities. It consists 
in not knowing how to do efficiently what one 
finds to be done.’”—Miss JANIE SWANN HUuc- 
GINS, English Department, Campbellsville Col- 
lege. 

“Failing to answer in a course of study the 
questions asked does not necessarily mean fail- 
ure. A student may learn how to attack a prob- 
lem which knowledge will assist him through- 
out life and yet not make the grades that the 
teacher regards as passing. In such a case, I 
would say that the student has not failed the 
course.” —REGISTRAR E. H. CANON, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. 


2. In answer to this question the fol- 
lowing responses were given by freshmen 
and sophomores in Campbellsville Col- 
lege. 

(Exact quotations from students are 
given. Some good thoughts are given. If 
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you will observe the English in some of 
them you will be able to understand, in a 
measure, the WHY of failures.) 


“I think that a student has failed in college 
when he does not do the required work, pro- 
vided that required work is a reasonable amount 
of work of reasonable difficulty. The work 
should be standard, that is, it should be some- 
thing like the work required by other colleges.” 


“In my opinion a student has failed in col- 
lege when he has failed to enter into the spirit 
of the school—has failed to prepare his lessons 
and has failed in the subjects taken. A fail- 
ure in books is not the only failure but the 
failure to enter into the spiritual life is also a 
failure.” 

“We might say that one has failed in college 
when he has failed to do his best. Failure may 
be said to be omission to perform. If one does 
not take advantage of every helpful opportunity 
that presents itself he is a failure to a certain 
degree.” 

“A student has failed when they do not do 
a certain percentage of the work assigned or 
are not able to get a certain per cent of the 
work assigned.” (note his English) 

“Neglect of studying, and failure of concen- 
trating on the subject matter to be discussed. 
You have failed in college when you fail to 
achieve the high moral standards of a college 
education.” 

“Persons who go to college and fails to meet 
the requirements and standards of the school 
which he is attending through a fault of his 
own in my opinion has failed. Although some 
pupils do their best and yet hardly meets the 
requirements this should be took in consider- 
ation.” 

“Coming to school just to have a big time 
and not caring whether they work or not.” (He 
stumbles upon an important truth—though his 
construction is poor.) 


It is an evident fact that in considering 
failure, students for the most part are 
thinking in terms of grades only—failing 
or passing courses. Some are thinking in 
broader terms. Teachers in the main are 
thinking of failure in broader terms. Fail- 
ure, I think, could be summed up by say- 
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ing “Failing to do one’s best,” or “Failing 
to make the most of one’s opportunities.” 
II. Are there degrees of failure? 


1. In answer to this question the fol- 
lowing responses have been given by col- 
lege teachers: 


“Yes. A pupil who takes advantage of his 
opportunities may have insufficient background 
to make it possible for him to meet the stand- 
ards with grades, and yet may obtain much of 
value from associations and friendships formed 
both with teachers and pupils.” —MiIss MARTHA 
STALLINGS, Department of History, Campbells- 
ville College. 

“Yes. A student may be a failure in Math 
or Science and brilliant in English or History. 
There are no degrees of failure in a mentally 
deficient student. It is all failure.’—Dnr. A. P. 
WHITE, President Lindsey Wilson Junior Col- 
lege. 

“One who does not use his ability and has 
failed completely. If one develops 50 per cent 
of his abilities he has failed to that extent. 
If one develops to the fullest extent h¢ has 
been a complete success.”—Mr. W. C. Bar- 
HAM, Science Department, Campbellsville Col- 
lege. 

“Yes. All students. do not have equal ad- 
vantage in their background. A boy may come 
from a home where none have had a high 
school education, not even a grammer school 
training. He may not reach as high a mark 
but considering where he came from he has 
made more progress than a boy capable of mak- 
ing a grade of ‘‘A’”’ but loafs and makes a “C”’. 
Each has passed, but one has failed to do what 
he is capable of doing. The Bible says each 
according to his ability—the man with one 
talent would have been praised had he doubled 
it. His sin is omission not using what he had.” 
—DEAN CATE, Carson-Newman College. 


“Yes. (a) How nearly he applies himself 
fully or how far short he falls. (b) How nearly 
the teachers measure up or how far short 
their measure.”—PRESIDENT D. J. WRIGHT, 
Campbellsville College. 


“There are degrees of failure. There are 
classic examples of studies which show that 
different teachers will assign an entirely differ- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Selecting the Candidate for 
Teacher-Training 


HERE ARE EMPLOYED each year 

in Kentucky about 19,000 teachers. 
The “diploma mills” in the State are turn- 
ing out approximately 2,700 teachers an- 
nually. Normally we employ over 1,000 
new teachers each year. The difference 
between “supply” and “demand” for each 
year leaves a balance on the side of ‘“‘sup- 
ply” of more than 1,700 teachers. This 
surplus has piled up until we have a large 
number of teachers available. No longer 
do we need emergency certificates, and 
no longer should we content ourselves 
by placing just any kind of teacher in a 
teaching position. This over supply works 
to a°good advantage in that it gives the 
school board a larger group of qualified 
teachers from whom a teacher may be 
selected. 


With this large number of teachers on 
hand it seems that the time has come in 
Kentucky when we should be more inter- 
ested in the type of student who presents 
himself at one of our institutions for 
teacher training. The plan which Kentucky 
has worked out for the training of her 
teachers seems adequate in most respects. 
However, the question of selective admis- 
sions for teacher training needs attention. 
One of the chief differences in the pro- 
gram of other states and that set up for 
Kentucky lies in the fact that they are 
more rigorous in the matter of selectivity 
with respect to fitness for teacher training. 
We have never had the courage to “‘win- 
now the chaff from the wheat” in our 
teacher-training institutions. We have 
somehow tacitly assumed ‘‘whosoever will 
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By Romie D. Jupp, PH.D. 


Head, Department of Education 
Morehead, Kentucky 


may come.” Furthermore, we have passed 
by the truth that “our obligation to society 
is more important than our obligation to 
the individual.” 


In the past we have indulged ourselves 
with platitudes concerning the needs in 
our State for bringing in the millennium 
of Egual Educational Opportunity. Brick 
and mortar and $100,000 buildings do not 
bring about the greatest inequality. It is 
the poor teacher who does the most to- 
wards creating the inequality. A poor 
teacher surrounded with the latest equip- 
ment is still a poor teacher; but a good 
teacher surrounded with the best materials 
can easily be made a master teacher. On 
the other hand, a good teacher with no 
equipment is infinitely better than a poor 
teacher with every known gadget for 
teaching laid at his side. The candidate 
with average ability comes out of our 
teacher-training institution an average 
teacher, and the poor are still poor. But 
the good will be better, because by his 
nature, he is able to take more polish 
and more cultural training. The way to 
get good teachers for our schools is to 
select those candidates who show the 
greatest promise. The teacher-training 
programs of the more advanced states call 
for some considerations which Kentucky 
needs to examine carefully. The differ- 
ences may be marked readily when one 
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compares our standards with those of the 
more progressive states. 


Let us examine a few of the modern 
plans being carried out today in some of 
the more progressive cities and states. I 
take it for granted that the reader is 
familiar with the plan in Kentucky; so I 
shall make no further reference to our 
scheme. 

The New York State Board of Regents 
has adopted the following requirements 
for teacher-training institutions: First, 
upon merit and fitness, as to: 


1. Moral character 

. Physical fitness 

3. Quality and use of voice, command of 
language 

. General culture, scholarship, and intelligence 

. Personal and social attributes 

. Technical skill for special subjects for 
specialized departments 

. Interest and enthusiasm for teaching 
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The qualities listed above may be deter- 
mined by any or all of the following: 


1. Examinations and interviews 
a. Written examinations 
b. Formal interviews 
c. Practical tests of technical ability 
d. Physical examinations by physicians 
e. Speech examinations 
f. Informal interviews 
g. Correspondence 

2. The scope of the examination shall be de- 
termined by a committee on selective ad- 
mission subject to the approval of the Com- 
mission of Education. 

3. Candidates must be seniors or those who 
have satisfied the State high school diploma. 
He must also be: 

a. At least 16 years of age 

b. A citizen of the United States 

c. He shall teach at least two years in the 
state of New York after the completion 
of the course. 


There have been other interesting stud- 
ies made at Albany, Syracuse, Paterson, 
University of Saskatchewan, University of 
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Georgia, Ohio State University, Provi- 
dence, the City of Pittsburgh, and at New 
York University. The New York Times 
of October 31, 1937, gave an account of 
the plan at New York University. It is 
predicated on the credo that teacher-train- 
ing must divorce itself from “pigeon- 
holed” education of the formal type, with 
its rigorous examinations and recitations 
on bare subject matter. By the old plan a 
student goes on to an elementary school 
and after leaving the elementary school 
attends a high school for four years, tak- 
ing 50 minutes of this and 50 minutes of 
that. He then attends a normal school or 
teachers college, taking 2 points of this 
and 3 points of that. After eight years of 
complete divorcement from the elementary 
school, he is expected to graduate and 
teach in an elementary school such as he 
has not experienced for eight years. Under 
the New York plan, personal development 
and physical improvement, flexible work- 
ing schedule, informal discussions, and 
innumerable field trips are the order of 
the curriculum, as opposed to planned lec- 
ture periods. The present-day plan of 
training teachers requires many confer- 
ences, much discussion, and a great 
amount of observation and a modicum 
amount of practice teaching broadened 
through cultural and professional courses. 


There seems to be a growing notion of 
the idea of internship for teaching. 
Brownell, Martin, and Woellner urge 
that the candidate should serve a year as 
an intern. Martin would grant the op- 
portunity as a novice for one year; after 
this a certificate would be issued only to 
those whose year had been successful. 
Others think that evidence should be 
gathered as to teaching success on the 
cumulative basis and that facts should be 
continually secured in order that one 
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might be fair to all candidates. The ques- 
tion of selective admissions does not imply 
that all of the qualities of the good teacher 
must be present to a high degree at the 
beginning; but, where there are deficien- 
cies, there should exist a reasonable possi- 


bility for improvement within the period 
of the candidate’s program. According to 
the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, ‘Certification to teach is not a 
right; it is a privilege to be granted only 
in terms of proved capacity.” 





What Do We Teach in Speech? 


HAT ARE WE as speech teachers 

hoping to teach our high school 
pupils? Is it graceful deportment? erect 
posture? deep, healthful breathing? the 
alleviation of stage fright or nervousness 
before an audience? correct pronunci- 
ation? parliamentary usage? successful im- 
pudence in salesmanship? debate? dra- 
matics? choric reading? \No, not any nor 
all of these things constitute our goal. 
Should we not go deeper and find some- 
thing needed in each of these? Are not 
all of these merely methods that we use 
to produce desired results in our pupils? 
One uses this method, another uses that, 
both with conspicuous success. If they 
exchanged methods they might not get 
such good results; let each teacher use 
the method in which he has most skill. 
The only suggestion of any value that I 
can make is that each of us use his fa- 
vorite method intelligently, purposively; 
improving it constantly to make it more 
efficient in attaining the desired results. 
This still leaves us with the question, 
“What are these desired results?” 


All our educating is to help young peo- 
ple to think. Thinking is the most im- 
portant human activity, and perhaps the 
most difficult. It is much easier to pick 
up this or that notion and pass it on 
without thinking through it. But even if 
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Head, Department of Speech, 
Berea College, 
President, Southern Association of 


Teachers of Speech 
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one has learned to think important mat- 
ters through, he may not have skill of 
speech to give his thoughts to other minds. 
We want to train the pupil to communi- 
cate to listeners his thoughts and feelings; 
and to do it as effectively, as easily, and 
as completely as is possible with the mind 
and body he has. Everything that helps 
easy and full communicating should be 
part of his training. (a) Of course we 
cannot supply a mind, but we can help 
him to arrange his ideas in a logical order, 
so that the listener can readily take in one 
statement after another. (b) Nor can we 
provide a rich, strong, musical voice; but 
we can develop what voice he has until he 
attains audible speech, pure toned and 
resonant; a speech that conveys the speak- 
er’s entire meaning, encountering no irri- 
tated resistance from the listener, such as 
is caused by nasal, harsh, throaty, high- 
pitched, or mumbled talk. (c) We cannot 
create for him a healthy, powerful, grace- 
ful body; but after all is said, grace is 
largely the absence of conscious awkward- 
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ness. And we can teach unobtrusive but 
significant movement of body, hands, 
head, and face to express the intimate 
personality of the speaker, and win the 
sympathetic understanding of the listener. 
Perhaps I should not make this third state- 
ment so positive, for many of us cannot 
teach this. The study of gesture has been 
sadly neglected during the last forty years. 
To cover their ignorance many teachers 
belittle it. That is very regrettable, for 
action is vital in all speaking, though per- 
haps inhibited or clumsy action is more 
noticeable in dramatics. 


If one has an orderly succession of clear 
ideas linked logically together so that the 
hearer can take them in without readjust- 
ing them; if these are spoken in strong, 
musical tones, easy and pleasant to hear 
and understand, and if every muscle and 
movement and glance of the speaker helps 
to make vivid the speaker's purpose, then 
there is free communication, unimpeded, 
undistracted. This is what we want to 
teach. 


Different teachers attack the problem in 
different ways. It is sensible to begin with 
the task of thinking. Few people think 
accurately; they get a glimpse of one side 
of a subject and pass it by without fur- 
ther investigation. One’s mind must be 
trained by constant practice to explore, to 
investigate, to insist upon knowing accu- 
rately the facts, to test facts to see whether 
they are exactly what at first glance they 
seem. Most people never dig deep enough 
to get all the facts. They do not sift the 
evidence. They get a few facts and then 
jump at the easiest conclusion. 


Many people are so important them- 
selves that they pay little attention to their 
auditors, never thinking how this matter 
looks to them, never considering how to 
present it to their minds in the pleasant- 
est way, so as to catch their attention. 
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Few people stop to ask themselves what 
the auditor already knows about the mat- 
ter, or whether he knows anything. It is 
useless to speak unless you know your 
hearer’s state of mind. You must get your 
hearer’s attention by telling him something 
interesting—interesting, that is, to him. 
Then having his initial attention, you must 
take him with you step by step, each linked 
to the next by a natural connection of 
thought easy to follow. You must state 
your thought so that his unprepared mind 
can get your meaning without much effort. 
Beware of abstract conceptions; they will 
be too vague for him to catch quickly and 
place among his mental furniture before 
your next sentence crowds upon him. Bet- 
ter use concrete images, vivid and inter- 
esting, then the hearer can readily grasp 
the meaning. All this is good sense. 


Other teachers, equally sensible, begin 
by developing and improving the voice. 
No matter how ample the reservoir, if the 
pipe is clogged or leaky, the recipient will 
get only a fraction of what he should. 
Everyone senses this when the speaker is 
inaudible because of a thin, weak voice 
that can be heard only a few feet away. 
They recognize also the unserviceableness 
of a muffled voice, mumbled behind half 
closed lips. But a harsh voice, though it 
may be loud enough, irritates the hearer 
and distracts his attention from the 
thought to the crude instrument, so that 
the hearer gets only fifty or sixty per 
cent of the speaker’s meaning and a much 
smaller fraction of the pleasant fellow- 
feeling which is always necessary to per- 
suasion. A nasal or throaty or high- 
pitched voice irritates and distracts almost 
as much, and is, therefore, almost as inef- 
fective. 

We are no longer patient with motors 
or machines that sputter, creak, boggle, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Doings in the Third Grade 


OUND AND ROUND the wheel 

goes—where it stops nobody knows!” 
Mathematicians in the making! A class 
in third grade arithmetic is in prog- 
ress. Charles, a pupil, stands at the 
easel and spins a large cardboard wheel 
which has been fastened there with a long, 
thin nail enabling it-to spin freely. A slen- 
der, red arrow points gracefully to the 
numbers one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, and zero which are 
written with chalk on the easel and around 
the edge of the wheel. A huge seven is 
fastened with a thumb tack at the center 
of the wheel and as it turns, and the arrow 
glides gracefully to a stop, combinations 
are brought together. Charles gives the 
answer and, if given correctly, he is al- 
lowed to spin again and again until an 
incorrect answer is given. Another child 
then takes his place at the wheel. 


The pupils, in this case, are learning 
multiplication combinations. To be specific 
the multiplication table of sevens. Drill 
in other multiplication, addition, subtrac- 
tion, and division combinations may be 
learned in the same way. 


It is a beautiful morning in early spring. 
The sun is beaming, the birds singing and 
the smell of freshness is everywhere. The 
children are abounding with energy and 
would like to accept the invitation offered 
by the great out-of-doors. Inside there are 
problems to be solved and combinations, 
to be learned. The ticklish problem before 
the teacher is that of utilizing the excess 
energy and still manage to have an arith- 
metic class. 
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Haldeman Consolidated School, 
Haldeman, Kentucky 


A relay race is planned. Subtraction 
problems such as— 


904 413 
—187 —109 


are written on the blackboard—an equal 
number on each half of the board. The 
children have previously learned the sim- 
ple subtraction combinations but need 
practice in speed and accuracy when solv- 
ing more complex combinations such as 
the ones given. The class is divided into 
two teams with an equal number of pupils 
on each side. Captains are chosen and each 
captain is given a piece of chalk and as- 
signed, along with the other members of 
his team, one group of problems. 


One child says, “‘One for the money, 
two for the show, three to get ready, and 
four to go!” 


The two captains are off to the board 
like a flash! And the first two problems 
are solved amid much cheering. Back they 
carry the chalk to a teammate who is 
eagerly holding out his hands to receive 
it. He in turn rushes to the board. His 
progress is slowed by a careless pupil who 
has allowed his feet to get into the aisle. 
After the erring pupil has seen that his 
carelessness may cause his side to lose, he 
is careful to keep his feet tucked securely 
under the seat. One problem is solved in- 
correctly—that means that a teammate 
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must rework it. It is a costly error because 
the opposite side forges ahead. And so one 
after the other the children rush to the 
board, solve the problems and carry the 
‘chalk back to a waiting pupil. The team 
which correctly solves all of their prob- 
lems first wins—and no one likes to be a 
loser! The room may tesemble a mad 
house for a few moments but, oh, what 
fun! And the competition from the vast 
out-of-doors is no longer so dangerous. 

“Ch-ch-ch-chchch, chug, chug! Toot! 
Toot!” A long train chugs around the 
room. It is the “Third Grade Spelling 
Special” and is formed by having the pu- 
pils stand in a straight line, one behind 
the other, and connected by having each 
child place one hand on the shoulder of 
the pupil directly in front of him. The 
engineer is at the head of the line and is 
responsible for the direction the train 
takes as well as the weird noises and the 
whistle. The conductor is directly behind 
the engineer. His duty is the calling of 
the names of the various stations which 
consist of words taken from the spelling 
lesson, and other words gathered during 
the day, printed on pieces of stiff paper or 
cardboard by the pupils with the help of a 
printing set, and placed at intervals around 
the room. 


“Toot! Toot!” The train starts. Each 
passenger clutches his ticket, a small slip 
of paper upon which has been written the 
name of one of the various stations. 
Around the room and then with a warning 
whistle the ‘Special’ glides to a stop. 


‘All off for Pound,” booms the conduc- 
tor (pound being one of the current words 
to be learned) and the child who has the 
ticket marked ‘‘Pound” gives it to the 
conductor, gets off and the train resumes 
its journey. On and on it travels, whistling, 
puffing and increasing its speed as the 
load is lightened. When all of the passen- 
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gers have been deposited and all the 
tickets have been collected, a new engineer 
and conductor are chosen and new passen- 
gers are taken on until each child has 
had his ride. 


A car drives up outside the window and 
all of the pupils crane their necks to see 
who it might be. It is the school doctor 
and nurse! The pupils quickly get into 
“position” without a word from the 
teacher. One little girl rubs her teeth vig- 
orously with a handkerchief, another slyly 
smoothes down her hair and a small boy 
in the far corner of the room rubs the 
toes of his shoes energetically against the 
back of his trouser legs. 


After each child has been examined by 
the physician and “checked” on paper by 
the nurse the pupils learn that their pos- 
ture grades are not so good. Is there a bet- 
ter time to work on posture than in health 
class? 


The pupils are asked to sit straight in 
their seats—the lower part of the body 
touching the seat and feet flat on the floor. 
Each pupil places a book on his head and 
row by row they rise and fall into one 
single line to the tune of “Marching 
Round the Schoolroom.” The pupils 
march proudly and sing. At first books slip 
and slide and frequently hit the floor, 
but soon things go smoothly. 


“Marching, marching round about the school- 
room ; 

Heads erect, eyes ahead, like the soldiers on 
parade. 

Marching, marching, do not fall behind! 

Keep in step as we turn and wind.” 


Heads pop up, chins out, stomachs in, 
shoulders straighten, and the children are 
learning to sit, stand, and walk correctly. 


Today it is raining. The wind blows 
and the windows rattle. The children can- 
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not have their fifteen minutes of super- 
vised play out-of-doors so they must be 
allowed to play games inside—games 
which require no running about. There 
is no space for play in the room. 


One child is excused from the room 
and asked to wait in the hall until his 
name is called. During his absence, a 
small piece of chalk is hid in the window, 
behind a book or perhaps in a desk. He 
is then called back into the room. If the 
child walks toward the chalk, the other 
children clap their hands. If he walks 
away from it, the cheering grows less and 
less. Thus he is given a clue as to where 
the chalk is hidden. The cheering becomes 
fast and furious when it is about to be 
found. After it has been found, another 
child is chosen to be the “‘seeker.”’. 

The rainy day with its swaying, bowing 
trees suggested the reading of the poem 
“Brooms” by Dorothy Aldis. The children 
enjoyed its descriptive qualities so much 
that they wanted to try their hand at writ- 
ing poetry. The following are original 
and are the result of this attempt. 


THE TREES 
Luther Cox, Jr.—Age 8 
I like to watch the trees that shake 
They spring back and forth. 
Some people think they are going to break, 
But they just shake. | 


THE CROW 
Helen Trent—Age 9 
I saw the funniest crow 
I ever saw—I know 
He flew around and ate our corn 
Oh, what a funny crow. 


AUTOMOBILES 
Ina Faye Wilson—Age 10 
As I go home I see 
Automobiles all around me— 
At night as I look upon the hill 
I see the lights of an automobile. 
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THE AIRPLANE MAN 


Madge Butler—Age 8 


One day an airplane 

Was flying overhead 

And I said, 

“I wish I could ride.” 
And the airplane man said, 
“You may, 

If you pay.” 


Yesterday some one slammed the door. 
The noise was not pleasant to hear and 
a pupil suggested we put up a “No-slam” 
sign. We did just that. It reads: 


Please 

Close me quietly 
And politely— 

Be thoughtful 
Close me 

Tightly! 


And so doings in the third grade room 
continue! 





A CHECKLIST FOR YOUR STATE 


pers your state determine in broad out- 
line the essential scope of the educa- 
tional program to be provided in local 
communities ? 

Does your state enforce an adequate 
minimum school term ? 

Does your state accept full responsibil- 
ity for the certification of teachers and 
their tenure, retirement, and pensions? 

Does your state pass judgment on 
plans for school sites, school buildings 
and their equipment, in terms of minimum 
standards? 

Does your state guarantee a foundation 
program of financial support of educa- 
tion for all children? 

Does your state encourage local units 
of administration to exceed the required 
minimum program?+—From the Structure 
and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy. 
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Film Guide 


Y COMPLYING with the suggestions 
which follow, the use of films may 
be made more beneficial to all concerned. 


The teacher should analyze the situation 
and determine the necessity of using a 
film. If any other aid can convey the in- 
formation better, it should be used. Guides 
should always be used if available. This 
is especially true when the teacher has had 
little experience in teaching with films. 


The film should be shown when it will 
best accomplish the purpose of its use. 
The most common functions are: expla- 
nation, general information, development 
of skills, and review. The interests and 
age of the class must be considered when 
using films. The teacher must decide upon 
the number of showings necessary. Before 
the film is used in class, it should be pre- 
viewed by the teacher, and considerable 
ground work prepared for the pupils. 

The quantity and quality of a teacher’s 
comments during the showing of a film 
may create a good lesson situation, and 
then, again, they may not. Efforts should 
be made to avoid the entertainment at- 
mosphere which is so frequently prevalent 
during the projection of a film. 

There should always be some follow-up 
on the film showing. Reports, recitations, 
discussions, questions, and tests may be 
considered types of follow-up procedures. 

In general, neither the titles of the films 
themselves, nor the general subject classi- 
fications under which they are listed, 
should be taken to indicate the limit of 
applicability of the film. Each reel in- 
cludes a surprising amount of material, 
and, in many cases, is useful in connection 
with more than one subject. 
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By G. L. CRUTCHER, 


Reuben Post Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


FROGS, TOADS, AND 
SALAMANDERS 

Synopsis: This filmstrip was prepared by a 
specialist in natural science, and deals primarily 
with the specimens mentioned in the title. Many 
microscopic views are arranged to show the life 
cycle and habits of: newts, salamanders, young 
and old tree toads, several types of frogs. A 
brief explanation or title precedes each picture 
frame. A manual co-ordinating subject matter 
with the filmstrip is provided. 

Evaluation: As a teaching aid in general 
science or zoology, this filmstrip will prove quite 
worth while. The accompanying manual is well 
written and will make a definite contribution 
to the learning situation in the classroom. Ref- 
erences are given for additional information. 


HISTORY OF SHELTER 


Synopsis: Man has always sought shelter of 
some type. In this strip we see his progress 
from the very earliest known to the modern 
buildings. Some of the very interesting scenes 
show early shelters of Indians, Asiatics, Paleo- 
lithic people, Egyptians, and later homes of 
Greeks and Romans. Much of our present 
architecture may be traced to the original de- 
signs of Greek and Roman structures. 

Evaluation: This filmstrip may be utilized in 
several courses. It is particularly suited to Art 
and Ancient History. Few textbooks contain 
such detailed pictures. Explanations accompany 
each frame, providing excellent material for 
class discussion. This strip was arranged by a 
museum specialist. 


For information about monographs and 
texts on Methodology, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 
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OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1940-41 have been received for the ® 
following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press 
with the October Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in 
the September issue are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard Graves Lyon Marion 
Fulton Hickman Murray State Teachers College, Faculty 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION a 
Counties Independent Districts 
McLean Union Dawson Springs Earlington Madisonville 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Metcalfe Muhlenberg Todd Greenville 
Monroe Western State Teachers College, Faculty 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge Green Nelson Cloverport 
Bullitt Marion 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Henry = Oldham Trimble Eminence Hikes School, Buechel 
LOUISVILLE: Cedar Street J. Stoddard Johnston Ellen C. Semple 
J. B. Atkinson Henry Clay Longfellow Geo. H. Tingley 
Beechmont Emma Dolfinger John Marshall 
Wm. R. Belknap Nicholas Finzer Geo. W. Morris 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Owen Pendleton Beechwood Falmouth Southgate 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair Lincoln McCreary Albany Ferguson Stanford 
Burnside Middleburg Stearns 
Columbia Somerset 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Harlan Laurel Artemus Harlan Williamsburg 
Corbin Lynch 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt Lee Letcher 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Franklin Robertson Burgin Harrodsburg Mt. Vernon 
Bourbon Garrard Rockcastle Carlisle Lancaster Ravenna 
Estill Jackson Scott Danville Livingston Versailles 
Fayettte Powell Woodford Georgetown Midway Winchester 


College of Education, University of Kentucky 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Lewis Morgan Ashland Greenup Sharpsburg 
Fleming Magoffin Pike Catlettsburg Paintsville Van Lear 
Lawrence Martin Morehead Teachers College, Faculty 
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Counties Superintendent 
ADAIR C. W. Marshall 
BULLITT Wm. H. McFarland 
CLINTON R. C. Reneau 
FAYETTE D. Y. Dunn 
POWELL Thos. I. Rogers 











Independent Districts Superintendent 
CORBIN G. W. Campbell 
GEORGETOWN J. W. Lancaster 
HARLAN City SCHOOLG............ L. C. Henderson 


KENTUCKY FEMALE ORPHAN 
SCHOOL, MIDWAY 
LONE JACK HIGH SCHOOL, 





Lucy Peterson 




















Independent Districts Superintendent FOURMILE W. M. Slusher 
ALBANY L. H. Robinson Mspway Lewis A. Piper 
NE eatipesceieincecnpcceonnii J. Irvin Huddleston West PoINnT Emerson J. Boyd 
VE A HONOR ROLL 
PS, C. W. Marshall FayYeETTE COUNTY. D. Y. Dunn 
will include a Friday night panel, a break- 
Announcements itis 


HE ANNUAL FALL MEETING of the Ken- 

tucky Council for the Social Studies will 
be held at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, on 
October 18th and 19th. Speakers will in- 
clude Mr. Hambleton Tapp, Male High 
School, Louisville; Dr. Wilbur F. Murra, 
Executive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. C. B. Vanarsdell, president of 
the Harrodsburg Historical Society; Drs. 
T. D. Clark and Charles M. Knapp of the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; Mrs. 
Isabel McMeekin and Mrs. Dorothy Clark, 
authors of the popular novel, “Show Me 
A Land”; Mrs. Mary T. Moore, librarian 
of the Kentucky Building, Western Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green, and others. 


Raymond J. Snodgrass, Paducah, and 
Howard W. Robey, Louisville, will preside 
at the sessions. Marshall Black, Rose Hill, 
is in charge of local arrangements. Sessions 
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fast session, a mid-morning discussion 
group, a business meeting and a luncheon. 
A tour of historic spots in and around 
Harrodsburg will climax the convention. 
All! teachers of the social studies are urged 
to attend. 


American Vocational 
Association Convention 


HEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS from all 

parts of the United States assemble in 
San Francisco December 16-18 in annual 
convention of the American Vocational 
Association they will find the state and 
nation in the throes of an unprecedented 
program of industrial and vocational 
training. 

The impetus has come because of the 
passage of the National Defense Program 
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for Workers, a federal measure by which 
$17,000,000 has been appropriated to the 
state school systems for the training and 
re-training of craftsmen in trades in which 
they will be required because of construc- 
tion authorized under the National De- 
fense Program. 


i SEVENTEENTH Annual Educational 
Conference and Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will be held at the 
University of Kentucky, October 25th and 
26th. 

_ The theme of the entire conference this 
year will be built around the improvement 
of instruction in Kentucky's educational 
system. Among the out-of-state guests for 
the conference this year will be Dr. Flor- 
ence Stratemeyer, Professor of Education 
at Teachers.College, Columbia University, 
who will speak on the improvement of 
instruction on the elementary level; Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who will speak on the improve- 
ment of instruction on the secondary level; 
and Dr. Dale Russell, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, who 
will speak on the improvement of instruc- 
tion on the college level. 


In addition to the general programs 
which will be held on Friday morning and 
Friday evening, the following groups will 
hold sectional meetings: attendance off- 
cers, art, business education, elementary 
education, librarians, music, philosophy of 
education, physical education, registrars, 
vocational education, American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of French, Kentucky 
Academy of Social Sciences, Kentucky 
Association of Physics Teachers, Kentucky 
Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching, and the Special Education Asso- 
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ciation. The Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools will hold 
sectional meetings on Friday afternoon 
and a general meeting in Memorial Hall 
on Saturday morning. 

This conference is planned to serve the 
entire educational program of Kentucky, 
public and private, from the kindergarten 
through the university. All persons en- 
gaged in education are invited to attend. 


Annual Conference Kentucky 
Association of Deans of Women 


HE KENTUCKY Association of Deans of 

Women will hold its Nineteenth An- 
nual Conference at the University of Ken- 
tucky in Lexington on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 11th and 12th. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all college deans 
of women and high school deans and ad- 
visers of girls and junior high school guid- 
ance teachers to attend. Room reserva- 
tions should be made at the earliest possi- 
ble date with Miss Chloe Gifford, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, who is chairman of 
local arrangements. 

An important feature of the program 
this year will be the workshops, two for 
college deans and two for high school 
deans, the former dealing with “Objectives 
of Student Living Groups” and ‘The 
Democratization of Student Government,” 
led by Dean Jean Haselden of Murray 
State Teachers College and Dean Sarah 
Blanding of the University of Kentucky, 
respectively; and the latter on “Curricu- 
lum Revision” and “Vocational Guidance 
and Training,” led by Miss Sarah Rogers 
of Frankfort High School and Miss Ethel 
M. Lovell, principal of Theodore Ahrens 
Trade School, respectively. 

Among the speakers at other sessions 
are Dr. Raymond McLain, president of 
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Transylvania College, and Mrs. John 
Ingle, dean of women at the University 
of Cincinnati. Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes, 
assistant dean of women at the University 
of Kentucky, is chairman of the program 
committee, and officers of the organization 
are: Miss Catherine L. Morat, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, president; Miss 
Jane Haselden, vice-president; Miss Rena 
Calhoun, Georgetown College, secretary; 
and Miss Marguerite M. Arnold, Theo- 
dore Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 
treasurer. 





Southern Conference on 
Audio-Visual Education 


/. THE FOURTH consecutive year, the 
Southern Conference on Audio-Visual 
Education will hold its regular annual 
meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14, 15, and 16. No registration fee of 
any kind is charged for attendance at the 
Conference. 

Last year, for the first time, one en- 
tire afternoon was devoted to open forum 
and’ panel discussions and clinics on vari- 
ous subjects in the field of audio-visual 
education. So well attended and so inter- 
esting and profitable were these special 
group studies and informal discussions 
that in preparing the program for the ap- 
proaching annual meeting of the South- 
ern Conference, it is planned to broaden 
and enrich the discussions and clinics on 
various topics in the field of audio-visual 
education. 

A number of outstanding and success- 
ful leaders and workers in audio-visual 
education from every section of the coun- 
try have accepted invitations to address 
the conference and to participate in the 
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discussions and clinics, and the largest 
attendance and the most profitable con- 
ference of the entire series are assured. 


A particularly interesting and instructive 
feature of the Conference is to be found 
in the exhibits of all types of audio- 
visual materials and equipment, which are 
attractively displayed in rooms adjacent to 
those in which the Conference meets. 
These exhibits, including motion picture 
projection equipment and films, lantern 
slides, filmstrips and projection equip- 
ment, cameras, sound recording apparatus, 
radios, centralized sound systems for 
schools, and other types of similar equip- 
ment, are open to all those attending the 
Conference. 

Programs of the Conference will shortly 
be mailed to those who manifest an inter- 
est in the Conference. Requests for copies 
of the program, and for any other infor- 
mation about the Southern Conference on 
Audio-Visual Education, should be ad- 
dressed to the Conference office at 223 
Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 





Program, Fourth District 
Association 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky 
Friday, October 18, 1940 


8:30 Registration—First Floor of New Gym- 
nasium Building (Helm Street) 
General Session—New Gymnasium Auditorium 
Presiding—Mr. Roscoe L. Murray, President 
Fourth District Education Association 
9:25 Assembly Singing—Mr. J. H. Sanders, 
Director 
9:35 Invocation—Dr. W. Fred Kendall 
9:40 President’s Message—Mr. Roscoe L. 
Murray 
9:50 Address—““The House by the Side of 
the Road”,—Dr. Robert Hall 
10:40 Address—Dr. Edwin H. Hughes 


Nineteen Forty 35 





11:30 Business Meeting 
Friday Afternoon, October 18 
General Session—New Gymnasium Auditorium 
1:30 Assembly Singing—Mrs. Roy A. Cann, 
Director 
1:40 Address—Dr. Maurice F. Seay, Presi- 
dent, Kentucky Education Association 
2:00 Address—“One Hour With Rudyard 
Kipling,” Dr. Hall 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Physical Education Teachers—Room 15 Gym- 
nasium Building 
Presiding: Mr. Hubert Comer 
Librarians—High School Library 
Presiding: Mrs. Carroll Hill 
Attendance Officers—Room A—Gymnasium 
Building 
Presiding: Mr. Cecil Foreman 
Superintendents and Principalk—Room 12— 
High School Building 
Presiding: Mr. J. T. Alton 
Address: Dr. Hughes 
English Teachers—Room 11 _High School 
Building 
Presiding: Mrs. H. Kenneth Birkhead 
Mathematics Teachers—Room 10—High School 
Building 
Presiding: Mr. L. G. Shultz 
Social Science Teachers—Room 9—High School 
Building 
Presiding: Mrs. George A. Beard 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers—Room H— 
Gymnasium Building 
Presiding: Mr. Huel Teasley 
Home Economics Teachers—Home Economics 
Room—High School Building 
Presiding: Mrs. Thomas S. Ruth 
School Board Members—Room B—Gymnasium 
Building 
Presiding: Dr. T. P. Sloan 
Elementary § Teachers—Auditorium—Gymna- 
sium Building 
Presiding: Miss Sarah Ellen Howard 
Music Directors—High School Auditorium 
Presiding: Mr. Paul Ferren 


Friday Evening, October 18 
General Session—New Gymnasium Auditorium 
7:30 All District Band Concert 
' Conductor: Mr. Lynn Thayer, Male 
_ High School, Louisville 
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10 Report of Committees 


5 Address—Neill James, Author and 
World Traveler 
G. C. BURKHEAD, 
MARSHALL HEARIN, 
JOHN HENNINGER, 


Committee 





Program Upper Cumberland 
District Association 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Barbourville, Ky. 
Thursday, October 3 - 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION: 
Place of Meeting: Union College Gymna- 
sium. 
Time of Meeting: 4:00 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. M. M. Moss, 
President U. C. E. A. 
Welcome to U. C. E. A.: President Conway 
Boatman, Union College, Barbourville. 
Speaker: Dr. F. B. Knight, Head of the 
Department of Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, LaFayette, Indiana. 
Subject: ‘““The Teacher Is First a Person.” 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION: 
Place of Meeting: Union College Gymna- 


First Vice- 


sium, 
Time of Meeting: 8:00 P. M. 
Presiding: Superintendent H. V. McClure, 


London City Schools, President U. C. E. A. 
Special Music: 
Speaker: Dr. Maurice F. Seay, President 
Kentucky Education Association. 


Subject: “Our K. E. A. Objectives for 
1940.” 
Speaker: Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, New 


York City, Author and Interpreter of Hu- 
man Sciences. 

Subject: ‘Who Shall Inherit America—the 
Strong or the Weak, the Intelligent or 
the Stupid?” 

Friday, October 4 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION: 

Place of Meeting: Union College Gymna- 
sium. 

Time of Meeting: 9:00 A. M. 

Presiding: Superintendent H. V. McClure, 
London City School, President U. C. E. A. 

9:00-9:30 Special Music. 

' (Continued on page 48) 
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The Status of the Attendance Officer 


WING to a lack of any statistical rec- 

ords or facts concerning the Status of 
the Attendance Officer, I shall confine my 
remarks to what I, as a citizen and Attend- 
ance Officer, believe the position or social 
and professional standing of the Attend- 
ance Officer to be in so far as this position 
or social standing connects with the duties 
and responsibilities of the Attendance 
Officer. 


I say Attendance Officers, because we 
are Attendance Officers. We may be 
supervisors, social workers, or visiting 
teachers also, but we certainly are Attend- 
ance Officers. The Acts of the General 
Assembly of 1934 definitely established 
this fact. I feel that having been labeled 
“Attendance Officers” has made our at- 
tendance program advance more rapidly 
than it otherwise would have done had 
we been labeled anything other than At- 
tendance Officers. I feel that it has been 
better for our public to know us as Attend- 
ance Officers, having legal powers to in- 
stall a satisfactory attendance program 
within our county and independent school 
communities, than it would have been for 
our public to have known us as visiting 
teachers, and as a result, have caused us 
more often to prove that we were attend- 
ance “Officers.” By this I mean, that, 
thinking of us as visiting teachers, the 
public might have forgotten the fact that 
we had legal power to use force when 
necessaty. 

Yes, we are Attendance Officers. We 
are held responsible to the law and our 
Department of Education for the fulfill- 
ment of certain duties of which we are all 


_ aware. I do not feel that it is possible 


to over-emphasize the importance of these 
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By HUBERT KESSINGER, 
Leitchfield, Kentucky 


duties. They are one of our major re- 
sponsibilities in which we act as a clearing- 
house for all statistical records and infor- 
mation concerning our Census Depart- 
ment. You and I, who are Attendance 
Officers, realize that this phase of our 
work helps our own individual program 
as much as it does the Department of Edu- 
cation at Frankfort. Therefore, we should 
endeavor to clarify all records and reports 
and keep them under harness at all times. 


As a tangent to his clerical work, the 
Attendance Officer presumably has the 
ability to keep all children of school age 
in school. To me, fellow Attendance Off- 
cers, this is the major problem of all our 
work. In ¢trying—I say trying because I 
do not believe that there is an Attendance 
Officer in the State of Kentucky who is 
able to keep all the children of school age 
who are not handicapped in some man- 
ner in regular attendance at school for an 
entire term; when we are able to do this 
there will be no more need for an Attend- 
ance Officer—in trying to carry out this 
part of our program, we thereby make 
all our personal contacts with our com- 
munity. These contacts are varied and 
complexing. I believe that after diligently 
serving as an Attendance Officer for four 
years or more any one of us should be 
able to go to Hollywood and secure a 
position. Any Attendance Officer just 
has to be an actor in order to carry out 
his program efficiently. 
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At school the Attendance Officer is 
sometimes the janitor—and sometimes the 
superintendent. In his different contacts 
with his community, he is everything 
from the “bootblack” to the “master of 
ceremonies.” In certain cases he is the 
prosecuting attorney, the judge, and the 
jury. 

In every phase of our work we are sales- 
men. We must sell the school and its in- 
fluences to the community. We in turn 
must sell the community and its problems 
to the school in so far as they concern 
the school. We should help cause the 
people to accept a product which comes 
to them free of individual costs. It is 
our mission to sell the idea that regular 
attendance in school is worth while; our 
duty to convince the taxpayers, teachers, 
and patrons that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the children of our land get 
an education. When we are able to con- 
vince the public as a whole that the 
schools are established and maintained for 
the education of our children and when 
we are able to show them the values to 
be derived from an education, we shall 
eliminate the most costly piece of school 
property—the empty school seat. 

We must re-emphasize to our communi- 
ties the fact that our country’s greatest 
asset is not in her rich acres of land teem- 
ing with laughing harvest; not in her 
monstrous mountains of mineral wealth; 
not in her swift flowing rivers of unhar- 
nessed water power; not in her great in- 
dustrial cities or outstanding financial 
power; but that childhood is our greatest 
asset and the hope of our future country. 

Then since we Attendance Officers prob- 
ably have more personal contacts with 
the childhood of our community than any 
other, except the teacher, it behooves us 
and is our duty to help make the child- 
hood school a militant and unselfish life 
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which in turn will stimulate every fiber 
of life in the community. It will improve 
the productive capacity of all the people. 
It will take poverty and misery out of the 
home and crown it with life. It will be a 
school of the people—by the people—and 
for the people. It is our duty as Attend- 
ance Officers to help make the school the 
most vital organ in the community body, 
the source of all the currents of life, a 
fountain of democracy. Then and only 
then will we do away with thé seat of 
all our trouble—the empty school seat. 

It is our duty to recognize and answer 
Democracy’s call for education and more 
abundant education; ideas and more noble 
ideas; more government by the teachers 
and less government by the policemen; 
more government by the schoolhouse and 
less government by the military camp; 
more and better schools and fewer jails 
and penitentiaries; more scholars and 
fewer criminals; more freemen and fewer 
slaves; more abundant life in every com- 
munity which we serve. We can and 
should be a part of the influence that will 
put at the door of every child in the land 
a modern schoolhouse. We can and 
should be a large part of the influence 
which will ring the moral, intellectual, 
and industrial rising-bell in the life of 
every child in our commonwealth. 

We Attendance Officers have the repu- 
tation of the school to back us in our 
program. We likewise have the commun- 
ity and its needs in front of us. Our path- 
way leads from the Little Red School 
House on the hill to an adjacent hill on 
which we find our community. 

But before leaving the Little Red School 
House on the hill and starting on this edu- 
cational journey, we need to feel assured 
that we have the full co-operation of all 
the teachers and school executives. We 
must bring the teachers into our confidence, 
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we must make them realize that they con- 
tribute more toward attendance than any- 
one else. We must be in full harmony 
and sympathy with our school program 
because the school plus the attendance 
officer must make up in ‘‘pull” what the 
home lacks in push. We must continue to 
prove that even though we are ex-teachers, 
we are not ex-educators. 

One of our big problems has been to 
convince our fellow educators that we 
have a place within the educational circle. 
There is no doubt that educators saw the 
need of attendance improvement but it 
seemed that their belief was that we 
would approach the problem as it had for- 
merly been approached. However, we have 
attacked the problem in a professional 
and scientific manner. It has been through 
hard work, and as evidence of that work 
we are now working shoulder to shoulder 
with them in moving the educational pro- 
gram forward. By so doing we are gain- 
ing their respect. We need to continue 
to bring the teachers and administrators 
| into our work and in this way secure the 
' co-operation of those most responsible 
| for better educational programs which in 

turn invite better attendance. 


f As we journey along the pathway we 
| must needs encounter many unpleasant 
| difficulties and detours, however there may 
be a few flowers blooming by the wayside. 
As we leave the schoolhouse and ap- 
proach our community we must be able 
to view it from many angles. There exist 
| in every community the forces and the 
» ability to solve the community's problems. 
| They may be and frequently are undevel- 
oped, but they are there none-the-less. It 
is up to the Attendance Officer to help 
seek out, help stimulate, help train, help 
develop, and help apply these forces to 
the problems of that community which he 
serves. 
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We must take the school right along 
with us into our community. It is our 
duty to push it to the utmost limits of our 
community rather than to leave it within 
the cold walls of the schoolhouse. Our 
school is not always what it should be but 
it is far better than no school at all. 


It should not greatly concern us as to 
whether our community is in the city or 
in the country. We cherish public edu- 
cation because it is the friend of all the 
boys and girls within our great common- 
wealth. It is every man’s friend and above 
all it is the poor man’s friend. It is not 
only for the cities but for the country as 
well. It is not only for the home that 
stands beside the paved street, but for 
the humble cabin that stands beside the 
lonely country road. And it is our duty 
and privilege to see that it not only 
knocks at the door of the rich but also 
at the door of the poor. 


The United States has the highest per- 
centage of illiteracy among all the en- 
lightened nations of the world. It has be- 
come a part of the work and influence 
of the Attendance Officer to see that not 
another illiterate is grown in Kentucky 
or: in the nation. 


It was Confucius who said, “Ignorance 
is the night of the mind but a night with- 
out moon or stars.” We know that ignor- 
ance is always crowded. The ignorant man 
is always tramping on the heels of an 
ignorant man—his own. 

Despite the fact that America is out- 
standing in illiteracy, it is a land of opti- 
mism. The golden gates of opportunity 
swing wide open. It is a land of milk and 
honey, but we shall never get the milk 
until we have men who can do the milking 
and we shall never get the honey until 
we have human bees to make it. Our un- 
worked and undeveloped spiritual and in- 
dustrial fields are calling for men of brain, 
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brawn, and character who are willing to 
make a trial of leadership. We should 
not forget that the responsibility of owner- 
ship falls heavily upon us, and that our 
children are entitled to their share of the 
wealth of the fields, hills, and mountains, 
and to an opportunity to become leaders 
and workers in the social and industrial 
field. There are American boys of the 
finest human stock who are unable to read 
and write who may be in need of the com- 
forts of life and who are today working in 
great coal mines, industrial plants, and 
on great farms which were formerly 
owned by their fathers. The only way we 
can give the child a square industrial deal 
is to give him a square educational deal. 
The only way we can give him a square 
educational deal is for us as Attendance 
Officers and educators to support a sys- 
tem of education that will reach every 
child in the land. After all it is the child 
that makes the adult; the adult that makes 
a citizen; the citizen that makes the 
dynamo that turns the wheels of progress 
and that determines the conduct of our 
government. 


There was once a man who was teach- 
ing his son how to give good measure. 
After the son had filled a basket to the 
rim with apples, the son said, “Father is 
that not good measure?”’ The father an- 
swered, “No, son, that is not good meas- 
ure,” then the father proceeded to fill the 
basket above the rim with apples until they 
fell off of their own accord. He then said, 
“This, my son, is good measure.” As Dr. 
Cherry so frequently said to his student 
body at Western, ‘‘We need to have ‘that 
other thing’ which is the part above the 
rim.” 

“That other thing” which he so fre- 
quently spoke of is that thing ‘above the 
rim.” It is that thing which injects life 
into our very being. It is the plus of the 
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soul. It makes the home, builds and main- 
tains the church, supports the school, feeds 
the hungry, and promotes every effort 
that advances humanity. It was “that 
other thing” or the thing “above the rim” 
that gave us our common school Attend- 
ance Laws, and yet the noblest law known 
in the experience of man will die in the 
hands of a people who will not execute 
it. There are school laws enacted in the 
interest of reform which have not breathed 
since they were entered upon the statutes. 
It is up to us as Attendance Officers to 
breathe the breath of life into our com- 
mon school attendance laws and cause 
them to be a living ideal in our commun- 
ity. The most powerful force in a com- 
munity or nation is the unwritten law of 
public opinion. If we wish to continue to 
gain the respect and favor of public opin- 
ion we must help inject and instill within 
the community which we serve “that other 
thing” or the part “above the rim.” 





N. 2. A. 
(Continued from page 16) 


membership in local, state, and national 
associations. 

At this critical time when the protection 
of our democracy is more than ever de- 
pendent upon the work of the teaching 
profession we are confronted with wide- 
spread attempts to curtail financial support 
for schools and with the efforts of minor- 
ity groups, for selfish purposes, to control 
and restrict sound American teaching. 

The only way by which the teachers can 
fully serve their high purpose in this crisis 
of our democracy is by mutual protection 
through effective organization. 

DONALD DUSHANE, 
President, 

WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
Executive Secretary. 
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CHALLENGING PROBLEM con- 
fronting me when I became superin- 
tendent was the great need of supplemen- 
tary reading material in the elementary 
grades. Libraries for the high schools had 
been provided for, but little or nothing 
had been done in the way of libraries for 
the elementary grades. 
Laurel County, like many other counties 
in the state, faced the problem of getting 
enough money to pay teachers and provide 


| buildings and other equipment, and no 
| provision had been made in the budget 


for elementary libraries. It was evident 


| that the pupils in the elementary grades 
| needed these libraries, and some method 


must be worked out whereby they could 
have this material as soon as possible, if 
these pupils were to get the most out of 
their school work. 


As a solution to the problem the follow- 


ing plan was put into operation: 


The teachers of seven small schools 
were asked to meet in my office. Each 


school agreed to be responsible for the 
| raising of $10.00 to be used in this work. 
' Realizing that this amount would do very 
| little toward establishing a library in each 
| school we decided to establish a circulating 
library in these seven schools. Seven dif- 
| ferent sets of books of about twenty books 
to the set were purchased, no two sets 
| were to be alike. Suitable carrying cases 
| for these books were made in the N. Y. A. 
» workshop which is sponsored by the 
| Laurel County Board of Education. Each 
} set of books was put in a case, with a 
' card inside showing the name and the 
| author of each book in the case. 


A set 
of these books was delivered to each of 


| the seven schools at the beginning of the 


Nineteen 


Circulating Libraries 


J. B. REAMsS 


Superintendent Laurel County Schools, 
London, Kentucky 


school month and was to remain in that 
school for one month. Each box had at- 
tached to it a card showing the school it 
was to be delivered to at the beginning 
of each school month. By this method 
each school received an entirely different 
set of books each month, and at the close 
of a seven-month term each set had made 
the round of the seven schools, thereby 
giving each school access to all of the sets 
or about one hundred fifty books for an 
investment of $10.00. At the close of the 
school year each set of books was delivered 
to the office of the county superintendent 
to be used again another year. 


After this plan had been put into oper- 
ation in the seven schools, the plan was 
explained at a teachers conference, and 
any school that wished might do likewise. 
Before the end of the school year twenty- 
five of our schools had these circulating 
libraries. 


It was encouraging to see how the 
pupils of these schools responded when 
given an opportunity to read additional 
books; they could hardly wait for a new 
set of books to come. A card was placed 
in each of the books to keep a record of 
those who read the books, many pupils 
in these schools read every book in these 
sets before the end of the school year. 


We are now planning to put this plan 
into operation in all the schools of the 
county during the coming school year. 
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Book Reviews 


MAKING NEW FRIENDS, by Horn- 
Shields. Price 80 cents. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Instead of 1, 2, 3, or 1st, 2nd, 3rd a formal 
and vapid thing, we now mention sapid things 
and real people in our routine reading and 
thus enliven and put heart or zest in the chore, 
not task, of learning to read. We have learned 
to talk of animate things or elements or quali- 
ties just as we entitle our book (not 1, 2, 3) 
but along tangible things or traits such as tele- 
phones, door bells, trains, dogs, birds, etc. 
These changes are done attractively in learning 
while we are doing things in “Making New 
Friends” not reading about them. We believe 
in making contacts with our minds, engaging 
in that which has bearing on the things we do 
and have in our homes rather than on the 
factitious drooling once used in textbooks in 
schools. 


CHINAMAN’S CHANCE, by No-Yong 
Park. Price $2.00. Published by Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Chinaman’s Chance” a very alluring title 
and a catchy book is the 1940 contribution of 
Dr. No-Yong Park. One who reads this auto- 
biography will have more than a Chinaman’s 
chance for he will find pleasure in reading 
and get an inspiration to use the chances he has. 
It will help to create a love for reading and 
will not make the quest after knowledge a very 
difficult task. It will encourage a reader to seek 
earnestly the best things knowing they can and 
will be accomplished. His words are aureate 
yet his diction is so simple and style so earnest 
as to demand attention. I believe the reading 
of such literature will be more helpful for 
applied citizenship than the many formal read- 
ers of school type. 


CONSERVATION AND CITIZENSHIP, 
by George T. Renner and William H. Hartley. 
Published by D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. List price $1.60. 

Conservation and Citizenship is an alliterative 
title and one which will be creative in that it 
suggests with its stirring narrative style the 
necessity for conservation and what is its full 
meaning. It also shows its uses and abuses. Un- 
_less those who read are drawn as with load- 
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stone, they will not examine to find out and 
learn the importance of the outstanding key 
words. The orthography, illustrations, and topi- 
cal attractiveness will cause readers to be in- 
spired to read and learn more and to lead on 
to further activity which is helpful to anyone 
in the learning process. Such topics as the 
tragedy of waste, abuse of resources, control of 
floods, stream pollution, and value of wildlife 
cause the reader to stop, look, and listen as he 
travels life’s highway. See this outstanding pro- 
duction and you will become intensely interested 
in it. 

SINGING WHEELS, by Mabel O'Donnell, 
Primary Supervisor, Aurora, Illinois. Published 
by Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill. 

Singing Wheels parallel partly with wagon 
wheels, not as musical but as rhythmical in 
story, as catchy in magnetism to draw the mind 
and interest. Stage-coach days and pioneer days 
are so linked and pictured as to draw by magnet 
and leads the reader to be inspirited with the 
times. Limpid as the water and pellucid as 
the story are the prose selections contained in 
the fourth year reader material which is to be 
digested by the nonage group. No stilted ex- 
pression dulls the pages of Singing Wheels. 
So interest quickening and such drawing power 
is felt by each reader that he is impelled to 
scan the pages of this reader written for the 
inspiration of a growing youth. It is invig- 
orating, not enervating, as old-time studies are. 





New Books 


GINN & Co. 

Changes All Around Us. 

Our Earth and Sky. 

From Sun to Earth. 

The Earth and Life Upon It. 

We Live on a Farm. 

We Live in a City. 
D. C. HEATH & Co. 

A New Geometry. 

English in Action—Course 3 and 4. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 

Home Room Guidance Programs. 
JOHN WILEY & Sons, INC. ; 

A Functioning Program of Home Economics. 
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Here isWhat 
es T.C.U. Will 


SELIM Do for You 


(For Less Than a Nickel a Day) 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental 
loss of life. 
Pay $333 to $3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb). 
Pay $50 a month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness or accidental 
injuries (including automobile). 
Pay $50 a month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. 
Pay certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identification Benefits, 
Surgeon’s Bills for Minor Accidents, 
Optional Benefits for Certain Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. 
Policies paying larger benefits 
wili be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 


UNDERWRITERS 
218 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 





Will you, too, hear this 
Happy Message when “bad luck” 
comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after month, to 
keep within your income, isn’t it tragic to have ac- 
cident, sickness, or quarantine strike you like a 
thunderbolt? The force of the shock will be broken, 
however, if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


You Always Know What 

Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 
T.C.U. can never assess its members. You know 
right from the start just what your protection is 
going to cost you. No matter what accident may be- 
fall a group of member-teachers at one time—and no 
matter how severe and wide-spread an epidemic may 
be—this strong organization (more than 40 years 
old) meets the situation fully—fairly—promptly. 
For less than a nickel a day you can be under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Send the Coupon —No Agent Will Call 
Get all the facts. Learn what other Teachers have to 
say about the fair and generous treatment they re- 
ceive. Then without any pressure whatever (because 
T.C.U. has no agents anywhere) you alone decide. 
Why not send the coupon and get all the facts— 
without obligation today. 


seane FREE INFORMATION COUPON «eee 
To the T.C.U. 218 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more 
about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 
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What Do We Teach 1n Speech? 
(Continued from page 27) 


or breakdown. We demand that they be 
smooth-running, accurate, economical, and 
quiet. For forty years we have been study- 
ing efficiency of operation, economy of 
material and of effort. During recent 
years, for instance, the surveys on the bad 
effects of noise have astonished us; the 
damage to nerves, and the consequent loss 
of productive energy have been proved 
and measured. Factory managers are 
spending thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars to eliminate noises because human 
beings instinctively use up a certain per 
cent of their energy to brace themselves 
against disagreeable noises and thus they 
have less energy available for production. 
We have not made such thorough or far- 
reaching surveys and measurements of 
the bad effects upon listeners of poor 
voices, scrawny, raucous, squeaky, nasal, 
muffled, flat, flabby, throaty. But in our 
day, when we are coming to recognize the 
vital importance of personal adjustments, 
the demand will soon be insistent that 
speakers shall have their instruments pure- 
toned; voices that are restful, pleasant to 
listen to, easy to pick up, voice melodies 
that do not weary us or send us to sleep; 
speech that attracts instead of repelling 
the listener. 


(We are hearing a good deal about 
speech disorders and about remedial work. 
May the good work go on! Let us encour- 
age and help it. But as an educator I am 
more intent upon teaching ordinary pupils 
than upon curing defectives; just as, being 
an educator and not a physician, I am 
more concerned to secure proper physical 
training under a competent director than 
I am in establishing a room in a hospital. 
What we need in speech as well as in 
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National Broadcasting 


Company Recommends 
to Teachers, Children, Purents 


SPEAK UP 
AMERICA! 


Entertaining, Educatjonal 
New Radio Quiz Program 


Featuring THE WORDMASTER 


A fascinating, coast-to-coast radio program 
entertainingly presented in theinterestof fluent, 
effective speech. Cash awards each weck. A 
timely aid to classroom studies—vocabulary, 
gfammar, pronunciation, enunciation, elimi- 
nation of common speech faults. Produced 
by The Better-Speech Institute of America. 


Suggest this program to your classes 
Sunday Evenings 6:30 to 7:00 


WLW 
and NBC Coast to Coast 





bodily health is not sudden coaching a 
few days before some special occasion; 
we need thorough, intelligent, continuous 
training to form right habits, which will 
command any situation whenever the occa- 
sion comes. 








YOU CAN HAVE YOUR 


VALUABLE 
MAGAZINES 


become permanent in your Library 
by having them bound at 


THE STANDARD” CLASS A 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


220-230 South First Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Phone: JAckson 8211 (5 Trunk Lines) 
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School Absences 


Due To Colds 
Cut Three-Fourths! 





—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful 


® PERFECT RECORDS: These 
three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 

_. sters were members of a large 
group that followed Vicks Plan 
for five winter months and had 
no school absences due to colds. 
(This perfect record is unusual, 
bur just look at the splendid 
averages for all those who fol- | 
lowed Vicks Plan.) F 





How Plan Was Tested 

The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 


Results Must Be Significant 


These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
licaccountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 


Suggest Trial of Plan 


Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 


Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 4 ha 


average of its success, as indicated by these 
results suggest to you the desirability .of 
giving it a trial among your pupils’ or 
classes? Then—awse the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 


GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 


‘TRYING TO REDUCE THE HAZARD OF 
COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 


> This record is an average of results reported .from clinical teses 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


20.64% Fewer Colds 36.39% Shorter Colds 


(one-fifth fewer!) (over one-third shorter!) 


Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 





Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet-—“The Common Cold” —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
immediately! 





MAIL IT TODAY! 











Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1803 N 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have additional 
copies, on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
mothers of my group. 


Name..... Jdinins 0000enencecesetesescccscoecsgeeseseses 
RAMON cdkcsscsswsencscaseccueas ssAeeireeuccuaceess 


City. cc cccccccccccccccces cccsces State. .ccccrccccccce 





2 who too 
in these clinical sests. 
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What is your pupils’ 
DENTALIQ? 


Here are three questions to test their dental 

knowledge. Can they answer all correctly ? =< 
\e amt oe 
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(Below) Today, in many schools, children are being instructed 
in the healthful exercise of — 

A. Animal training 8. Gum massage  C. Pipe making 
More and more schools are giving regular drills in gum mas- 


# 
i 
~~ 


sage. Children are learning the importance of firm, healthy wt. . ae 
gums to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 


(Above) A dentist, school-nurse or 
teacher will tell you that— 


A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 














B. Gums need care as well as teeth 

C. Molars are front teeth 

Dentists, school-nurses and teachers are 
helping children to better dental health 
by stressing care of teeth and gums. The 
smiles of thousands of children will 
be brighter because of this valuable 
dental teaching. B is correct. 






(Right) Many parents are receiving benefit from 
ther own children’s homework in— 

A. Wood-working 8. Arithmetic C. Dental hygiene 
At home, children often show their parents the 
gum massage drill they learned at school. Many 
parents who never learned this valuable lesson 
at school are adopting it as a sensible rule of 
dental health for themselves. C is correct. 


Send for FREE Chart 


An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” and other classroom helps will be 
sent to you without charge if you write to Bristol- 
Myers Company, Educational Department, 636 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., giving the name of your 
school and of your superintendent or principal. 





Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York ¢ Established 1887 
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Why High School 
Graduates Fail in College 


(Continued from page 23) 


ent grade to an examination paper. Frequently 
a gtade is determined by the philosophy of 
the instructor more than by the accomplish- 
ment of the student.”—REGISTRAR E. H. 
CANON, Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

2. In answer to this question the fol- 
lowing responses have been given by 
freshmen and sophomores in Campbells- 
ville College. (Direct quotations are 
given. ) 

“No degrees. Either pass or fail.” 

“There are degrees of failure one may make 
excellent grades in class work and not enter 
into any of the social or spiritual life of the 
school and will have failed as far as that is 
concerned.” 

“Yes, there are degrees of failure. A per- 
son may not be able to succeed in certain phases 
of school work, and yet, if he is progressing 
in other fields of study, he cannot be called a 
complete failure.” 

“I think that there are degrees of failure, 
but this shouldn’t be relied upon too much. 
Some students fail while doing their best while 
others don’t try. And effort should be took into 
consideration.” 

“Yes, I believe there are degrees of failure, 
for instance, a student has an ‘A’ standing in 
some subjects and flunks in another.” 

“There are degrees of failure in different 
ways. Some students can work hard and still 
be a failure because they aren't intelligent 
enough to understand.” 

“Yes, there are degrees of failure. One may 
be a complete failure or he may be a partial 
failure. He may realize that he is going to 
be a failure if he doesn’t snap into his work 
and he goes about remedying the situation 
while another may realize he is going to be a 
failure but does nothing about trying to bring 
about a change.” 


The majority of the students agree that 
there are degrees of failure, but have a 





Bright Autumn hues, 
of course... but “color” also means 


variety, scenic thrills, new friends! 


@ Whether you're going home for the 
week-end or on a trip far cross the map, 
Fall travel is at its best by Greyhound 
Super-Coach. There’s brilliant beauty to 
enjoy along your route, while you relax in 
the comfort of your deep-cushioned chair. 
You'll really see “This Amazing America” 
best, intimately, close-up. 


Go when you like—return when you like. 
Greyhound schedules are fast and conve- 
nient. See more—you can usually go one 
way, return another without adding a pen- 
ny to the low cost of your round trip ticket. 


GREYHOUND 


4421€4_ 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU NEW PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


Let us mail you a good- anarad Pictpril booklet all about modern 
bus travel, “The New Super- your free copy, mail this 
coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 801 Nt Limestone 
St., Lexington, Ky. 











very slight conception of what is meant 

by “degrees of failure.” Some say there Address 

are no degrees of failure. Most of the City st-10-KY 
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LOANS 


YOU CAN BORROW $100 
if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


TS THE teacher who needs a loan for an emergency, this 
plan offers a quick, simple way to get cash. All you do to 
borrow at l.ousehold Finance is to acquaint us with your prob- 
lem and sign a note. No stocks or bonds, no endorsers or guaran- 
tors required. No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. 


Payments to fit your purse 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments—on the 
schedule which best fits your own situation and income. Sup- 
pose that you need $100. Find this amount in the first column 
of the table. Then read across, picking out the monthly pay- 
ment which is convenient for you to make. $9.77 a month, 
for instance, will repay a $100 loan in full in twelve months. 
Note that the sooner you repay, the less your loan costs. (Loans 
also made in other amounts and for other periods.) 

Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send coupon for full information about our ‘“‘Loans 
by mail”’ service. 

Have you seen Household’s helpful booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship? These are published to help 
families stretch their dollars. Many schools and colleges use 
these practical publications. Ask or write for sample copies. 





AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 


onan Including All Charges 


LOAN 


You 6 12 16 
GET months months months 


loan loan loan 

$ 25 $ 4.54 
50 9.09 
75 13.63 
100 
125 
150 
200 


250 
300 








$ 5.76 
7.68 
9.60 

11.52 

















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244 % per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chyporition, Dneorporated — 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
IN THE 3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Third Floor, Marion E. Taylor Bldg. 
elephone: Jackson 4291 — 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 
14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Telephone: Main 1585 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 
Telephone: 3-3137 





FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorporATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


KSJ 
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students seem to think in terms of “fail- 
ing” or “passing” subjects. Definitely, 
there are degrees of failure. One fails to 
the extent he fails to apply fully himself, 
making the most of his abilities and op- 
portunities. 


Announcements 
(Continued from. page 36) 


9:30: Business Session. 

10:15-11:15 Speaker: Mrs. Georgia Mc- 
Adams Clifford, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Story Tellers—‘Queen of Story 
Tellers.” University College, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Subject: “The Story’s Place in Education.” 

Special Music: 

11:15 Speaker: Dr. Hans Leonhardt, Chi- 
cago University, formerly from the Free 
City of Danzig. 

Subject: “My Struggle Against Naziism” 
in and on Behalf of the Free City of 
Danzig.” 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Thursday, October 3 
ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION: 

Place of Meeting: Room 102. 

Time of Meeting: 1:30 P. M. 

Presiding: Superintendent J. A. Cawood, 
Harlan County. Schools. 

Speakers: Dr. R. H. Woods, Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. Mr. 
P. H. Neblett, Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

ATTENDANCE OFFFICERS SECTION: 

Place of Meeting: Room 3. 

Time of Meeting: 1:30 P. M. 

Presiding: Mr. John Thomas, Attendance 
Officer, Corbin City Schools. 

Speaker: Mr. W. C. Jolly, Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

SECTION: 

Place of Meeting: Room 4. 

Time of Meeting: 1:30 P. M. 

Presiding: Smith G. Ross, NYA Area Super: 
visor, London, Kentucky. 
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Wholesome 


EWING GUM 
keep teeth clean and strong 


Delicious Chewing Gum is first of all 
for your pleasure yet while you are 
enjoying it the chewing does your teeth 
a favor by cleansing and exercising 
them. Try it. 


For wholesome, natural enjoyment 
Chewing Gum can’t be beat. 


University research 
is the basis of our 


ve Good Teeth. 
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Speaker: Mrs. Gaye M. Peters, State Super- 
visor Student Work Program. 

Subject: ‘The NYA Student Work Pro- 
gram.” 

Speaker: Mr. Read P. Clark, NYA Area 
Supervisor. Subject: “The NYA Out of 
School Program.” 

SECONDARY SECTION: 

Place of Meeting: Union College Audi- 
torium. 

Time of Meeting: 2:30 P. M. 

Presiding: Mr. Milton Galbraith, Principal 
Wallins High School. 

Speaker: Dr. A. B. Crawford, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Subject: Co-operative Study of Evaluating 
High Schools.” 

ELEMENTARY SECTION: 

Place of Meeting: Union College Gymnasium. 

Time of Meeting: 2:00 P. M. 

Presiding: President Lloyd Creech, Cum- 
berland College, Williamsburg, Kentucky. 

Speaker: Mr. Roy R. Anderson, Director of 
Elementary Education, Knoxville City 
Schools, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Subject: “Problems in Evaluating Pupil 


Progress in the Elementary Grades.” 


Nineteen 





272 CURIOUS ??? 


A Close Up of “The President’s Study 
Desk” shows a group of 8 books for 
Quick Reference, and supplies material 
for a most interesting Unit of Study. 


Would you like to know the titles of 
these books that the President keeps with- 
in arm’s length? Look on page 67 in 
the September 2 Issue of Life Magazine. 


The Lincoln Library stands out like Mars 
at Perihelion in this group, and it is 
highly recommended for SCHOOL USE 
by educators everywhere. 


The 1940 Edition of this great work will 
be ready for distribution by the time this 
copy appears in the Journal. Write TO- 
DAY for descriptive booklet. School 
officials may order a copy on approval. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
1124 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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... With private lives to lead, hopes to fulfill, kinfolk 
to love and protect. Protection calls for insurance—and 
in this teachers are a privileged people! 

As a Public School Employee ... YOU are 
eligible to apply, individually, for the F.P.E.A.’s low-cost 
Group Life Insurance. 

This is legal-reserve insurance. Note the low 


group rates. For complete information without obliga- 
tion, send us the coupon TODAY. No agent will call! 


Our low-cost insurance is an inducement for you 
to join with us in extending the Merit System 
throughout all governmental service. 





Organized in 1925. More than $8,000,- 
000.00 paid in claims! Our insurance 


is underwritten by two of the nation’s 


Age limit is 
50 yr 1 oe 


60 yrs. for finest companies whose assets tota 
mei. 169 5.9 3.00. 
2 te ees ep AND MA, Mill 





= P.O. Box 2451 A 
= Denver, Colorado 
t Without obligation, mail membership information for study at my 
& convenience. 


= Name. 


B Street 
p Address. acer! , . 
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